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INTRO DUCTIONG 


Hark! 

From hell the sound of clamour comes, 
The sound of yoices rises up 
Like roar of far-off cataract, 
And nearer comes, just as when one 
Above a fall floats down the stream 
Toward where the waters take their plunge, 
Now toward the gates of hell these sounds 
Do seem to centre and converge. 

_ And ’midst the sulpiurous flames behold 
The rew ning counselors of hell 
Led on by Satan, who himself 
Looks more than commonly concerned, 
Come toward the yates within whose towers 
Are chambers vast and set apart 
For secret councils to debate 

Above all other questions, this: 
The surest way to people hell;— 
And this: of Satan’s generals, which 
Should lead his hosts in new campaigns. 
For Satan, years agone, had vowed, 
SfRould Church of Christ a stronghold gain 
In any country “neath the sun, 
That nation he would overthrow. 
Since then these councils oft have met 
These weighty questions to debate. 
But Christ hath said the gates of hell 
Shall not prevail against my Church. 
So wars between them e’er have been, 
And governments have been o’erthrown 
By Satan and his hellish hosts, 
And yet the Church of Christ hath grown. 
So now behold they enter in, 
And Satan mounts a lofty throne, 
And seated there he raised his hand, 
And silence fell on all the throng. 
Then Satan in these words announced 
The mater they must there debate: 
«Ye knights of hell, this day we’re met 
A weighty question to decide. 
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As ye well know, within few years 

A nation new on earth was formed; 
And never since the earth was made, 
Was nation built on such a plan— 

On such foundations, solid, strong, 

And wrought together with alJ skill. 
And as ye know, the Church of Christ 
Hath there a stronghold built, so sure 
That I must needs fulfill my vow, 

And overthrow that nation, or 

My power on earth right soon will end, 
And Christ’s millennium will dawn. 

So now upon my throne I[’11 sit 

And listen to the claims of each, 

And he that best success hath had 

In making misery on earth, 

And oyerthowing kingdoms there, 

And bringing captiyes into hell, 

Shall lead my hosts in this campaign.” 
Thus saying, silence reigned again ; 

But not for long; for soon stepped forth 
And took the floor a knight of hell, 
The merit of his claim to plead. 

His name was Pride, and he began 

As well pride might with swelling words: 
‘‘T claim the right to lead the van 
In every great campaign on earth ; 
For I am oldest of thy knights, 
And yet each sinew of my frame 

Is strong as when, in heaven above, 
I made hell possible to be, 

By luring Satan on and on 

Till war in heaven made a hell 

A stern necessity to God. 

And through all ages I have been 
The foremost of the knights of hell. 
'T was I made Babylon’s great king 
To walk her walls and vaunt himself, 
Till seven years the grass he ate, 
And groveled in the dust of earth. 
Twas I made God’s own race—the Jews— 
Their King reject, because he was 

Of humble birth—in manger born. 

And Gou’s own word hath said that I 
Before destruction ever go. 

So on these facts I'll rest my Case; 
Though these are few among a host, 
They show a power beyond you al.” 
Then took his place another form, 

And Satan, with approving smile, 
Announced his name, and gave the floor 
To Mammon-God of riches, great, 

Then Mammon, looking on the throng 
As though he owned them all, began: 

«* There is no doubt but this campaign 
Must be by Pride or me led on. 

Pride well has spoken, and has done 

All that he says as well ye know; 
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But Pride has not the power he claims— 
A power above, beyond us all. 

I have a power beyond all his, 

And on this fact I’ll stake my claim 
And make it good, or PU withdraw. 
Pride speaks of Babylon’s great king 
Who like an ox ate grass for years; 

Ay, so he did, because his heart 

Was filled by me with great desire 

For riches, which he gained, and then 
Pride used my riches as a means 

To turn old Nebuch. out to grass, 

’T was on the walls that riches built 
That Pride attacked him; and their height 
Was what made great the fall he took. 
And then for Pride to speak of Christ 
As by the Jews on his account 
Rejected—crucified at last! 

But Christ was sold e’er crucified, 

For I, Great Mammon, entered in 

And full possession took of him 

Who sold his Lord aJl through my power. 
And through ail ages I haye won 

Where Pride has losf, as all must know. 
Why ! men whom Pride hath claimed for years 
Have cast him down beneath their feet 
And knelt on him to beg of me, 

And kneeling there have sold their souls 
To gain of me a little gold.” 

And saying this, he turned about, 

Ard Satan to him bowed his head, 

As Mamumion, all assurance, smiled, 
Expecting his commission there. 

But not so fast—-unother form 

Is seen from out the throng to start; 
And oh, what beauty in the form! 

(To eyes which shame turns not away, 
For Lust is naked as when born). 

And conscious of her charms, begins 

To discount Pride and Mammon both: 
‘Ves, Pride and Mammon oft have won, 
But of their failures let us hear. 

Pride failed on David, but I won 

And through Bathsheba brought him low: 
And on great Solomon he failed ; 

So also Mammon failed on him, 

Though on him showered for years and years 
The richest treasures earth could give; 
But I his record stained at last— 

I stained his soul with strong desire 
Which he found means to gratify 

Until his record closed with shame. 

I failed on Joseph to be sure, 

But Joseph ran or I’d have won. 

But I’ve brought cities in a@ mass. 

Just ask for Sodom! where is she? 

Why! I was honored in her fall 

As never any knight of hell; 
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For hell went out to bring her in; 

And hell’s own fire was showered on her 
Ic honor of my conquest there.” 

And speaking thus, with all her charms 
She wielded there with magic sway 

A wondrous power o’er all the throng; 
And as she ended, not a form 

Was seen to rise and one might think 
That all acknowledged her claim just; 
And Satan seems about to rise 

And give to Lust the honor great. 

But Hark! hell trembles, and a power 
Unseen, unheard, yet felt is there; 

And Satan waits expectant now, 

When lo, a voice mysterious— 

A voice that out-hbells hell itself 

In all that makes a fiendish voice— 

And thus it speaks, and thus we hear: 
‘Satan, and Pride, Mammon, and Lust 
And all ye knights, and hosts of hell, 
My name ye know—SPIRIT OF WINE— 
Invisible—Invineivle. 

What? were ye dreaming in a mass, 
That me ye had so nigh forgot? 

In that ye me forgot, I prove 

My strongest claim to honor here, 

Iam invisible, and so 

I hide beneath the wine-cup’s glow, 

And do my work always unseer, 
Oft-times unnoticed, till I hold 

My yictim in a grasp as stroug 

And sure as grasp of Octopus. 

Pride, Mammon, Lust, al), all have failed 
Where I complete sucvess have had, 
Pride seldom brings a nation low, 

But often makes a nation strong. 

Pride in one’s nation’s scarce a crime, 
When proud old Nebuch walked his wall, 
And when Pride turned him out to grass, 
The nation stood, though Mammon then 
With Pride and Lust joined hand in hand. 
But when one Night Belshazzar drank 
The wine in which I lurked unseen— 
When he with brain in giddy whirl 
Drank from God’s sacred vessels there, 
God was provoked, and interposed 

With lightning writing on the wall, 

And Babylonia’s doom was sealed. 
Pride, Mammon, Lust, can ye provoke 
The long forbearing God like that? 

Of individuals Mammon speaks, 

And Lust whole cities claims to win; 

1 claim to do what’s now proposed— 
Empires and nations to o’erthrow 

While ruining the souls of men. 

Where’s Macedonia ? ean ye tell 

How fell that empire ? answer that. 

Did Pride bring Alexander low? 
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Did Mammon break his thread of life? 
Did Lust bring him to Charon’s bark 

To take his ride o’er rivor Styx? 

Ah, no! but I prevailed on him 

To take the wine already fired 

With tlames of hell, and—well—he died. 

I slew him and his empire too, 

But time would fail for me to tell 

Of what I’ve done in ages past; 

The soil is drenched along my track 
With widows’ tears and children’s blood; 
My path is marked in every age 

By drunken kings, and kingdoms wrecked, 
But times are changed, and things have changed 
And this new nation ’neath the sun 

Will need hard work at @// our bands, 
Pride, Mammon, Lust, and I, shall each 
An army lead in that fair land. 

Pride shall go first and build her up, 

And make her thing herself secure ; 

Then Mammon Pride shall reinforce, 

And make assurance doubly sure, 

And Lust shall not be left behind, 

For all these three, shall have their sway, 
While I inspire, and reign o’er all. 

1 want men proud, for then they sneer 
At thought of downfall through strong drink; 
I want some rich, for then they’ve time 
And money too, to work my will; 

And Mavimon‘shall join hand in hand 
With me against the Church of Christ; 
For when with prohibition laws 

The Church of Christ would block me out, 
They'll Zicense rum, through Mammon’s power, 
To pave their streets with price of souls, 
God always did prohibit sin, 

But Christ has left his Church with men, 
And if they license we'll have shows 
Such as the angels never saw— 

Pride will bring thousands here to dwell, 
And Mammon millions here shall bring, 
And Lust sha!!l do her share with them 
To people hell, and disgrace men. 

But when Pride loses all his power, 
When Mammon fails, age Lust defeats ; 
T’ll bring the humble, poor, and old, 

And people hell with these, dead drunk. 
But will not Church of Christ fight hard 
To put an end to this my plan? 

Will such a people Jicense rum? 

Well, we must plan and work for this. 
There ure but three things they can do— 
Prohibit, license, or sell free. 

They might prohibit 1f they would, 

But Mammon stands to offer gold. 

They might not license, but sell free, 

But Mammon wants monopoly. 

When men sell rum, they’!l sel! for gain ; 
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And if the trade were free to all, 

My army‘d not be officered, 

Be organized, or drilled at all; 

And Christ’s drilied army, organized, 
Would drive my forces back to hell, 


And Mammon, Pride, and Lust o’erthrow, 


And make millennium’s morning dawn 
In fair and free America.” 


The voice here ceased, and silence reigned, | 


But reigped not long, for all hell’s host 
Broke forth with such a shout as earth 
Nor other planet ever knew. 

But far above this wild applause 

Did Pride and Mammon’s voices ring 
With full consent to aid the plan; 
While Lust outdid Terpsichore 

In dancing round in hellish glee, 

Till Satan raised his scepter up, 

And rising, thus began to speak : 

‘- Right glad I am that we’re agreed. 
Spirit of Wine, wisdom thou art! 
Wisdom from hence shall be thy name— 
WISDOM OF HELL—not peaceable, 
Nor pure like that from Heaven sent, . 
But sent from Hell that to oppose. 
Hell’s Wisdom, go and fill men’s hearts 
With wisdom that shall license rum, 
And Heaven’s Wisdom thus defeat. 
Pride, Mammon, Lust, and all ye hosts 
That do my bidding, Wisdom hear. 
And hearing see that ye obey.” 

Again hell thundered loud and long, 


Till Wisdom’s voice (Hell’s Wisdom) called, 


And summoned all his forces there, 
And organized and Jed to earth 
A legion, there to try his plan, 

ok * * * * * * 
A hundred years have passed since then, 
And Heaven’s Wisdom has stretched out 
Her hand from day to day, and cried 
Without, ‘‘ turn you at my reproof, 
Wine is a mocker, and strong drink 
Is raging, and at last it bites 
As serpent bites, and adder like 
It stings its victim o’er and o’er. 
Ye sons of men! Columbia’s sons! 
PROHIBIT, oh PROHIBIT wine! 
As God prohibits every sin.” 
Hell’s Wisdom too has Stood and eried 
In all the streets of this fair land; 
From first to last a hundred years 
He’s worked the plan evolved in hell; 


Pride, Mammon, Lust, and all hell’s host. 


Have, under him, fought side by side, 
And ‘‘ LICENSE” is their battle ery ; 
While Satan tends the gate of hell, 
And welcomes all their allies in. 
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The evils of Intemperance.—Almost universally recognized and 
deplored. 

Now an organized Evil.—The solidarity of the Liquor Traffic is 
becoming alarmingly apparent. 

Methods of supposed Restriction.—The prevailing method for 
the last hundred years has been that of License and Taxation. 

Failure of the License and Taxation Restriction.—The Traffic 

as grown continuously in the per capita sale for beverage use, and 
as a disturbing factor in social and political life. 

The High License method, as a temperance measure, also a 
failure.—The greatest fajlure where longest tried. 

What is to be done ?—‘t The Question of the Age.”"—N. ¥. Zribune. 

A Comparatively new method proposed.—_P ROHIBITION of the 
Traffic by LAW. 

Prohibition not Un-American.—So held by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

A fit subject to embody in the Constitution.—So regarded by the 
Same high authority. 

Constitutional and Statutory Prohibition distinguished.—The 
people make and unmake Constitutional provisions, legislative 
bodies enact and repeal statutes. 

The Constitutional method preferable.—Because mnore!permanent, 
beyond the caprice often characterizing legislatiye bodies. 

Statutory Prohibition not to be disparaged.—It has worked in- 
calculable good in Maine (which now has Constitutional Prohi- 
bition) and Iowa; and been of great benefitin Vermont and New 
Hampsbire. ‘ 

The first State in the Union adopting Constitutional Prohi- 
pition.—Kansas in 1880. Section ten of article fifteen of her State 
Constitution reads: ‘the manafacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors shall be forever prohibited in this State, except for medical, 
scientific and mechanical purposes.” 

its operation in Kansas.—Set forth in this pamphlet. 

The publication of this pamphlet jastifiled.—Because fully three- 
fourths of the current secular press of this country either ignorant- 
ly or wilfully distort the ‘‘Truth about Kansas,” and for that 
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matter about every Prohibition State. But ‘Truth will shine 
above a lie soon or late.” 


Its History and Explanatory Items.—Letters of inquiry address- 
ed to persons representing the professional and public life of 
Kansas at the present time were mailed by the author on and be- 
tween March 4th and May 11th, 1889. To these letters sixty-eight 
replies have been received to date, July 1st, and are herewith made 
public. These letters began substantially as follows :— 


Very diverse and conflicting reports reach us concerning the operation of 
Prohibition in your State. To resolve, in a measure, at least, the doubt 
hanging oyer this question in the East we propose a symposium, etc. 


These letters contained the following questions : 

1, Has the Prohibition policy of your State broken up the organized 
tvaffic in intoxicants used asa beverage? This being the case, 

2. ‘lo what extent has it diminished their consumption? 

3. What use is now made of the money formerly spent for drink? 

4, Has this policy proved a financial benefit? 

5. Has it improved the public morals? 

6. Is it more difficult to enforce a prohibitory than a license law ? or 
cximinal laws in general? 

7. Do you know of persons opposed to prohibition, November 2d, 1880, 
(the time of its adoption) who now favor it? 

8, If resubmitted would the original majority of 7,998 be increased or 
diminished ? 


The author had no previous knowledge of the views of the per- 
sons he addressed concerning the operation of Prohibition in 
Kansas excepting in five instances, yiz., Messrs. Curtis, Guthrie 
Inegate, Lowe and Miller. ‘ 

The State of Kansas is larger than New England entire by more 
than the size of New Jersey and contains upwards of a million and 
a half of people, who are doubtless above the average of American 
citizens in morality and general intelligence. We know of no other 
reason, however, why Prohibition could not be as successfully en- 
forced elsewhere with this possible exception that Kansas has fewer 
large cities than many other States, although having at present 
thirty-four towns with populations of over 2,000; six with popu- 
lations ranging from 15,000 to 40,000 ; and one, Topeka, the capital 
with a population of fally 50,000. ; 

For an epitomized history of the Temperance and Prohibition 
movement in Kansas, consult the Hon. Joel Moody’s letter in loco, 

Those who wish to still further pursue their investigations of the 
operations of Prohibition in Kansas can consult the letters of Mr. 
Maynard (referred to by the Hon. J. G. Haskell in this pamphlet) in 
the WV. Y. Observer and now republished by the National Temper- 
ance Society ; also the Voice of May 23d, 1889. 

This, and a former pamphlet entitled *“‘High License a Step in 
the Wrong Direction,” (48 pages, price 10 cents single copy) are de- 
signed to be companion tracts representing the practical effects of 
the two policies of Prohibition and High License in the contiguous 
States of Kansas and Nebraska, and for the same length of time. 


THE WRITERS--THEIR COMPETENCY, 


Alphabetically arranged. . 

Within the farenehent - following the name of each writer is his P. O. address and date 
of letter. The numeral prefixed to ‘‘years,” following the parenthesis, indicates the 
number years’ residence in the State; e. g., the Hon. F, G. Adams’ P. O. address is To- 
peka; his letter was written March 21st, and he has lived 34 years in the State. 

An asterisk (*) prefixed to a name indicates that the writer replies in » general manner 
without directly answering the question proposed. The testimony of such appears in 
the ‘‘Supplementary Paragraphs.” 


ADAMS, Hon. F. G., L. L. D. (Topeka, 3-21). 384 years. Last thir- 
teen years Secretary Kansas Historical Society. 

ANDERSON, Hon. T. J. (Topeka, 4-20). 82 years. General Agent 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R. R., and member Executive Com- 
mnittee of ‘‘The Topeka Republican Flambeau Club ;” formerly 
Brigadier and Major General of the State Militia, Mayor two 
terms and Postmaster four years of Topeka, and Grand Com- 
mander Kansas Knights Templar. 

*“BALDERSTON, Hon. J. M. (Wichita, 4-23). 19 years. Judge of 
Sedgwick County. 
BENSON, Hon. A. W. (Ottawa, 5-4). 20 years. Fifth year Dis- 
trict Judge ; formerly State Senator four years, and Chairman of 
the Senate Temperance Committee when the original Prohibi- 
tory Act was passed to carry out the Constitutional Amendment. 

BETTON, Hon. F. i. (Topeka, 4-18).. 33 years. Commissioner 
Kansas Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 

BIGGERS, Mrs. Kare H. (Longton, 3-25), 10 years. Third year 
Corresponding Secretary Kansas W. C. IT. U. 

“BRIGHT, Rev. J. A., [Lutheran]. (Abilene, 5-8). — years. 
Chaplain State Senate and General Secretary Kansas Sunday 
School Association. 

BROWN, Duncan. (Highland, 3-12). 4 years. President High- 
land University. 

CASE, Hon. NELSON, (Oswego, 3-20). 20 years. President ‘‘ Kan- 
sas Chautauqua Union,” last three years editor Oswego Indepen- 
dent ; formerly Probate Judge. 

CHAFFEE, Rv. H. W., [Methodist]. (Ottawa, 3-14). 19 years. 
Presiding Elder in South Kansas Conference, of which he has 
been Secretary at least six times; Delegate to General Confer- 
ence in 1884, and reserve.Delegate in 1888. 
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CORDLEY, REV. RICHARD, D. D., [Congregational]. (Lawrence, 
4-23). 28 years. Trustee Washburn College since 1858 ; twice 
Moderator State Association and fourteen years its Statistical 
Clerk ; formerly Regent State Agricultural College. 

COWGILL, Hon. E. B. (Sterling, 5-27). 17 years. State Sugar 
Inspector ; formerly Special Agent United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

CURTIS, CHARLES. (Topeka, 8-21). 29 years. Last four years 
County Attorney of Shawnee County. 

DEARBORN, REv. G.8., D. D., [Methodist]. (Topeka, 5-17). 24 
years. Presiding Elder, third term, now in the Kansas Confer- 
ence ; twice a member of the General Conference. 

DORNBLASER, REv. T. F., [Lutheran]. (Topeka, 4-18). 12 years. 
Associate Editor Christian Citizen, and Delegate to General Synod 
of 1889 ; formerly and for two years Lutheran State Missionary. 

DYKE, REv. L. J., [Baptist]. (Coffeyville, 5,14). 6 years. Secre- 
tary Kansas Baptist Ministerial Union. 

FAULKNER, Hon. C. E. (Atchison, 3-20). 20 years. Superinten- 
dent Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home ; twice a member of the Legisla- 
ture, and ten years Secretary Board of Trustees State Charitable 
Institutions. 

FISHER, Rev. H. D, D. D., [Methodist]. (Marysyille, 4-20). 31 
years. Formerly President State Temperance Society and Re- 
went State University ; wrote and presented first resolution me- 
morializing the Legislature to submit a Constitutional Amend- 
ment, 

*PRANKLIN, W. J. (Junction City, 3-16). 8 years. County At- 
torney. 

GOBIN, Rev. H. A., D. D., [Methodist]. (Baldwin, 8-25). 8 years. 
President Baker University. 

GRIMES, JAmrEs. (Parsons, 3-15). 21 years. Last four years 
Grand Chief Templar Kansas I. O. G. T. 

*GUTHRIE, Hon. Joun. (Topeka, 3-26). — years. Judge Dis- 
trict Court Shawnee County. 

HASKELL, Hon. J. G. (Lawrence, 4-19). 382 years. ‘' Fellow of 
the Western Association of Architects and the Kansas Associa- 


tion of Architects ;” has had ‘‘ charge of some part of the publie — 


works for twenty-four years,” and for the last fifteen to eighteen 
years has ‘‘ traveled in the State an average of over ten thousand 
miles per year. 

HYDEN, Rev. J. A., [Methodist]. (Cherryvale, 5-18). 12 years. 
Presiding Elder, aud for twelve years; Delegate from South 
Kansas Conference to General Conference of 1883. 

JOHNSON, G. H. T., M.D. (Atchison, 5-13). 22 years. President 
State Board of Health ; twice President State Medical Society. 
JOHNSON, Rev. N. D., (Cumberland Presbyterian]. (Topeka, 

4-22), 10 years. Associate Editor Christian Citizen. 

KELLEY, Rev. BERNARD, D. D., [Methodist]. (Emporia, 8-23.) 19 
years. Eighth year Presiding Hider in South Kansas Confer- 
ence, from which a delegate to General Conference in 1888: two 
years President ‘‘State Temperance Alliance.” 

KLOSS, REv. DANIEL, [Congregational |: (Highland, —), 12 years. 
Professor of German and French in Highland University. 
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LEGATE, Hon. JAMES F. (Leavenworth, 4-20). 35 years. Mem- 
ber State Legislature, and has been in one House or the other 
fourteen sessions. 

LIPPINCOTT, Rev. J. L., D. D.. L L. D., [Methodist]. (Law- 
rence, 3-22). 6 years, Last six years Chancellor Kansas State 
University. 


LOVE, REv. J. W., [Reformed]. (Wichita, 3-22). 8 years. Presi- 


dent Kansas State Sunday School Association. 

LOWE, Hon. P. G. (Leavenworth, 4-29). 40 years. Secretary 
Leavenworth Board Police Commissioners; has been County 
Sheriff two terms and State Senator four years—always a Demo- 
crat. 

McDOWELL, How. J. 8. (Smith Center, 5-24), 20 years. Chair- 
man ‘* Kansas State Industrial Reformatory ;” formerly member 
Board of Directors State Penitentiary. 

McFARLAND, Hon. N. C. (Topeka, 3-21). 19 years. President 
State Temperance Union; Commissioner General Land Office at 
Washington from 1881 to 1885. 

McNEAL, Hon. T. A. (Medicine Lodge, 5-18). 10 years. Secretary 
State Reformatory Board ; member State Legislature. ° 

McVICAR, Rrv. P., [Congregational]. (Topeka, 419). 29 years. 
President Washburn College ; formerly State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. . 

MILLER, Sot. (Troy, 5-2). 382 years. Editor Weekly Kansas 
Chief, ‘* Oldest Paper in the State ;” several times member of the 
Legislature. 

MILNER, Rev. D. C., D. D., [Presbyterian]. (Manhattan, 4-4). 14 
years. Last six years President Ottawa Chautauqua Assembly 
and Commissioner to Presbyterian General Assembly of 1889. 

*MOHLER, Hon. M. (Topeka, 3-25). — years. Secretary State 
Board of Agriculture. 

MONROE, Rev. J. M., [Christian]. (Wichita, 4-18). 2 years. Corps 
Commander Kansas Department of the “ Prohibition Army of 
the Blue and Gray.” 90) . «Rei 

" 7, Hon. é ound City, 4-20). 380 years. ef 
RaiteeOutee wise State Senator, Sixth District ; Assistant 
Secretary of the Senate in 1883, °4, °6 and °7. 

MORGAN, Mrs. M.D. (Cottonwood Falls, 4-22). 18 years. Mayor 
of citv. 

TANE T 2 eka, 5-6). 21 years. President Kan- 

Pehe Bineeror Mata oe ea Treeeanee’ Kansas Baptist Con-- 
vention. et 

OCK Ne Bi Dorado, 5-14). 382 years. ‘‘Ve eran 
minewibarts ean daeriae ite twenty years of the 47 Dorado Ke- 
publican, and State Senator. 

NAYLOR, Ruy. J. M., A. M., [Presbyterian]. (Wichita, 6-13), 38 
years. Principal Lewis Academy. ; 

PARK, Hon. E. B. (Osage Mission, 4-24). 12 years. President 
Kansas Seryice Pension Association. 

PECK, Miss Apa H. (Topeka, 4-3). 18 years, Last five years 
Grand Secretary Kansas I. O. G. 'I’. 
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PROPER, Rev. D. D.. [Baptist]. (Atchison, 6-13). 3 years. Mis- 

_ sionary Secretary Kansas Baptist Convention. 

RASTALL, Mrs. F. H. (Armourdale, 3-19). 17 years. Last four 
years President Kansas W. C. T. U. 

RAY, Rxv. E. C., D. D., [Presbyterian]. (Topeka, 5-14), 1} years, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church of Topeka. 

REDDEN, J. W., M. D. (Topeka, 4-17). 10 years. President To- 

eka Academy of Medicine and Surgery, and Secretary State 
oard of Health. 
RICHARDSON, Rev. A. M., [Congregational]. (Lawrence, 3-8). 
19 years. Chairman Prohibition State Central Committee. 

RILEY, Rev. A. T., [Methodist]. .(Topeka, 48), 9 years. Editor 
Christian Cittzen. 

RITCHIE, Hon. M. L. (Council Grove, 4-12), 13 years. Member 
last State Legislature, and also Jast General Conference, Meth- 
odist, as Lay Delegate. 

SHIRLEY, Dr. W. M. (Hiawatha, 5-15). 21 years. President — 
State Dental Association. 

SIMS, Hon. Wm. (Topeka, 5-14). 17 years. State Agent Kansas 

Agricultural Department. 

SMALLEY, Hon. M. 8S. (Hiawatha, 5-13). 8 years. President 
Baptist State Conyention last three years. 

STAUFFER, Rev. J. F.,| [Reformed]. (Abilene, 5-2), 5 years. 
Stated Clerk Kansas Classis of the Reformed Chureb. | 

ST. JOHN, Hon. Joun P._ (Olathe, 4-19). 20 years. Presidential 

nominee of Prohibition Party in 1884. 
_ STORRS, Rev. 8. D., [Congregational]. (Topeka, 3-23). 31 years. 
- ‘District Superintendent American Bible Society for Kansas. bie 

STOUT, W. H. (Fort Scott, 3-26). 20 years. Lay Delegate,Meth- 
odist, to General Conference of 1888, and Mayor of City in 1886 7. | pha’ 

SURBER, D., M.D. (Perry, 5-14). 382 years. Member State Board — ie 
of Health. i ik 


‘Wy 

SWEET, T. B. (Topeka, 3-26.). 16 years. President Kansas Loan > ws 
_ and Trust Co. uh Winey - 
TUNNELL. Rev. R. M., [Congregational]. (Manhattan, 4-26). 21 
years. Associate Editor Christian Citizen. . iin 
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y VAIL, Rev. A. L., [Baptist]. (Emporia, 5-14). 10 years. Last two i | 
rr) _ years Recording Secretary Kansas Baptist Convention. aimee} 
VAIL, Rr. Rev. T. H., [Protestant Episcopal]. (Topeka, —), 25 — ih 
_-—syears. + Bishop of Kansas and President Bethany College.) ie 
ss WAY, Miss AMANDA M. (Pleasanton, 4-11). 25 years. Grand 
- Ghief Templar Kansas I. O. G. T. and State Soperiatendont aa 
‘Prison, Jail and Alms House Work,” w. Cc. T. U. Appended to- | ae 
_ this letfer is the following valuable supplement : ‘*T endorse and — we 
_-—s approye the foregoing answers.—L. B. Kellogg, Attorney-Gene- ‘4 
ral; Lyman U, Humphrey, Governor.” Oa 
_ WILDER, Hoy. D. W. (Topeka, 4-22). 82 years. State Superin- — 4 ae 
ve va endent Insurance Department of Kansas. | oy fh Ay 
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Likewise arranged alphabetically. This enables any one who desires todoso, to re- 
produce the letters of each writer so far as their answers to the several questions 
are concerned, ; ; 

g2"'The answers to the eight following questions aggregate four nundred ninety-four 
and are given WITHOUT ABBREVIATION except in fifteen instances. Theseare s0 
treated either because of their length, or to avoid needless repetition, orvoth, and are 
INVARIABLY Marked by a dagger. (+) 


I, Has the Prohibition Policy of your State broken up the Or- 
ganized Traffic in Intoxicants used as a Beverage ? 


ADAMS :—Our prohibition policy has broken up the organized af 
traffic in intoxicants used as a beverage. y 
of ANDERSON :—Almost entirely. No open saloons in any locality, — 
me) tf but a few “joints” in some of the towns bordering on Missouri and © 
____ in @ few of the frontier towns. ne we 
a hg | EER ON :—Emphatically yes. The saloons haye gone, I think to sat | 
5 wv —§ ay. : abe, aa 
_  ~——,-sSs&#BEerTr?ron :—Practically yes. Express packages are yet shipped 
“shh. ante _ Into the State; but gallons come now where barrels and car-loads _ 
a used to preyail. The organized liquor interest has disappeared ;- 
; a _ especially is this so as regards its influence on polities. 4° 
_ —s«éBra@GERs :—Very decidedly. ¥ 
_ ~——,— Ss Brown :—The prohibition policy of Kansas has most effectuaily Ae 
at. i _ broken up the organized traffic in intoxicants used as a beverage. — 3 
ty ot _ CASE :—Prohibition bas entirely broken up the organized traffic © 
in intoxicants in this part of the States. In one or two of the large 
_ cities where the sentient has been unfriendly to the law, the — 
_ traffic, until recently, has only been partialiy destroyed. 
‘Oh IP, But even in those places it isnow becoming unpopularandisunder © 
____ the ban of the law. | Ze 
ayy Aah CHAFFEE :—It has most certainly. PO a: 
BRI Sy | CoRDLEY :—There is no organized liquor traffic in the State. AN 
A few points still have saloons ; but they are closely watched and are ’ 
_- growing fewer and more timid every year. 


‘ 


_- CoWGILL:—The prohibicion policy in onr State has almostcom- 


___ pletely broken up the organized traffic in intoxicants to be usedas 
: hi a beverage. ' es i ate 


--s CurTIs:—The_ 
ae 
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and in February of that year every saloon was closed and there 
has not been an open saloon inthe city since; and ‘‘joints” and 
“‘boot-leggers” have been but few. 

DEARBORN :—Yes. I see the word saloon nowhere and know of 
no open sales of liquor. 


DORNBLASER :—The organized traffic in intoxicants is completely 
broken up in Kansas. 


Dyke :—It has. There are few places where itis bought and 
sold, except by stealth. 


FAULKNER :—It has destroyed the organized traffic in intoxicants 
as a beverage. The saloon is gone; and its disturbing influence in 
social and political life is no longer felt. 


FISHER :— Yes. 


GOBIN :—The prohibition policy in this State has entirely broken 
up the use of intoxicants as a beverage. 

GRIMES :—Prohibition has broken up the organized traffic in in- 
toxicants as a beverage and rendered it contraband. 

HASKELL :—It has most completely, and not only so, but no sim- 
ilar or sympathizing organization takes its place. There is no dis- 
cussion of re-submission. The question is not longer raised in 
politics. The surrender seems absolutely complete. 


HYDEN :—It bas beyond all question. 


JOHNSON, G. H. T.:—It has; and also eliminated the previously 
dominating and degrading influence of the saloons in our politics. 


JOHNSON, N. D. and KELLEY, each :—Yes. 
Koss :—Emphatiecally Yes. ed 
LEGATE :—Prohibition does prohibit in Kansas. 


Lippincorr :—Ir HAS. The saloon is banished from Kansas. 
The duties of my office haye called me to various partsof the State 
and I have made frequent inquiries. The persistent statement that 
the drug store takes the place of the saloon is untrue. No doubt 
there is many a drug store in which the law is violated ; itis true 
also that by importation and in yarious clandestine ways liquor is 
obtained and cousumed asa beverage, but I believe the prohibi- 
tory law is as well enforced in the main as other laws. The saloon 
is gone. Drunkenness (at least so far as regards public exhibitions 
of it) is rare. 
LOVE :—The organized traffic in intoxicating beverages is entirely TL 
broken up. ary, 
Low# :—There is no longer avy such thing as organized trafficin — 
intoxicants, here, nor anywhere in Kansas.t 
McDowELu:—Yes. There is not a saloon in the State. 
McFARLAND and MoNRAL, each :—Yes. ae 
MoVicar :—The prohibitory law has broken up all organized ne 
traffic in intoxicants as a beverage. AA ae 
-MriuErR :—Yes. There is probably not a saloon in the State, run 
openly as such, | 
MiLNER :—The organized traffic in intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage in Kansas, may be said to be absolutely broken up. The 
wholesale liquor dealers of Kansas City and St. Joseph have ad- on 
mitted that **the backbone of our business in Kansas is broken ;” 


were ee Vee eee) See fe ere: ’ 
; { : > 4 - ' ro : - 5 


ee 


they have-no traveling men and do not count this as their territory. 
Of course some dealers carry on by express orders a limited, con- 

cealed and uncertain traffic. 
ae) MoNnROE :—There is not an open saloon in the State. The entire 
ei business is under ban and driven into the dark into cellars and gar- 
| ae rets. Itis regarded as a criminal! business. Ina few places there 
‘ are ‘‘ joints,” and when these are broken up, resort is had to ** boot- 


priyate use. 
MORGAN :—It, has, | 


MULVANE :—Outside of a very few places, very small and insig- 
nificant points on the Missouri border, and, perhaps, one er two 
places in the extreme Southwest Kansas, near No Man’s Land, the 
.f oat in intoxicating liquors has been and is now completly broken 
Os up. 
shy MuRDOocK :—The prohibitory policy of this State has broken up 
the organized traffic in intoxicants, and any one who states the con- 


county (Butler) contains twenty-eight thousand population. No 
man can go anywhere in this county to-day and get whiskey, wine, 
or beer without sneaking or lying ; and then it ean only be had in 


in small quantities. A reputable citizen, or a temperate drinker 
can sneak into a drug store and get a bottle of liquor. But, after 
all, I think [ can put all the whiskey, wine, beer, and other intoxi- 
cants in this county into a one-horse wagon, and it would not be 
much of aload either. Prohibition practically prohibits in this 
town and county—as it does allover the State. In Topeka, Wichita, 
Lawrence, and other large towns, one must practice deception to 
obtain it. No open saloons, no public places where you can buy it. 
NAYLOR :—Yes ; except some clandestine, or ‘* boot-lez” work. 
PARK :—It bas broken up the public sale of intoxicants used asa 
| beverage. The old time saloon isone of the things that were. 
ye Drug stores have had either to consolidate, or, asin many cases, go 
A out of existence, 
PECK :—Yes; exceptina few cities and in some communities 
where officials have been opposed to enforcing the law. 


‘ss Ny PROPER :—Yes. 
_ pletely destroyed in Kansas. 


State. Express companies and individual travelers bring in intox- 
v. icating liquors from outside for individual use, the law being un- 
able to stop this phase of inter-state commerce, 
ie. REDDEN :—It has. Ki, 
‘ P LCRA DEOM, :—Prohibition has broken up the organized liquor 
trafiic. 

RILEY :—It has most emphatically. 
. RITCHIE :—Prohibition has undoubtedly destroyed the organized 
__ traffic in liquor used as a beyerage. ‘‘Straws show which way the 
__ wind blows ;” and I quote the following special dispatch to the 


“Atchison, Kansas, April 10. [Special.] Several outfits of old sa- 


i” ‘ : 7 
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legging,” and to some degree to getting it in casks and cases for . 


trary is a falsifier. This town contains seyen thousand people ; this 


small quantities, and of inferior quality. A few drug stores keep it 


— RASTALL :—The organized traffic in intoxicating liquors is com- | 


RAy :—The organized traffic is practically broken up within the 


Kansas City Journal, a newspaper not friendly to prohibition :— — 
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en» Loon fixtures, used in Atchison before the prohibitory Raw ewer 
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into effect were loaded on cars to-day and will be sent to Oklahoma.” 
Whata world of significance is contained in that confession 
through the ordinary news channels of a great daily ! 

SHIRLEY :—Yes ; it has broken up the traffic. 

Srms :—It has. : 

SMALLEY :—Yes. 

STAUFFER :—Yes ; toa yery great extent. 

Sr. JOHN :—Yes ; beyond any question. 


SrTorRs :—Yes, so far as the open saloon is concerned. It does not 
prohibit the private ordering of intoxicating beverages. 


Strout :—Yes. There are a few towns in the State where the law 
is not so well enforced asin this city, yet I think there are no 
towns in which the traffic 1s carried on openly. ; 
 SURBER :— Yes. 


SweEET :—The prohibition policy in this State has broken up the 
organized traffic in intoxicants, as all the people, and the wholesale 
dealers in such things, well know. 


TUNNELL :—It has. ‘There is now no place in the State where 
the traffic in intoxicants is openly carried on. 


VAIL, A. L.:—Yes. 


Vatu, T. H.:—It has, practically, to a very large degree ; although 
our law is not designed to interfere with the private liberty of in- 
dividuals, except as affecting the saloon. The ‘“ organized traffic ” 
is very largely broken up. 


Way :—If by “organized traffic ’ you mean the open saloon, I 
~ answer, 7¢ has. . 
WILDER :—Yes. | 
To the above question there are sixty-two replies— 

3 ONE affirmatiye! ‘The force’of this testimony is Hoe eae 
the least by the fact that the Internal Revenue Department issues 
a large number of licenses to so-called liquor dealersin Kansas. 
(Amounting to 2,098 for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1887.) N early 
allthese licenses are issued to druggists for legitimate sales. The few 
taking out licenses for illegitimate purposes are in constant danger 
of arrest and imprisonment.—ED. | 


Il, To what extent has the Prohibition Policy of your State di- 
minished the Consumption of Intoxicants used as a Beverage? 


ADAMS :—My impression is that it has diminishe 


dt i 
tion at least three-fourths, probably very much more. he consump- — 


_ANDERSON :—I should say more than two-thirds, Ave 
BENSON :—It cannot be estimated. It is now limited : 1st, To le- 


_gitimate sales for the excepted purposes, viz., medici aR. 
eal and scientific ; 2d, Small packages imported by sepreanias irk . 
vate consumption by incorrigible drinkers. This class willsoon be 
i extinct, practically speaking, from obvious causes, 3q Fugitive ' 
--—s supplies occasionally obtained from ‘‘bootleggers,” (itinerant 
Hs Wed venders, who carry bottles upon their persons to dispense in alleys’) cman 
4 ht vy, and out-of-the-way places). And 4th, drinks from ‘ joints,” (the py 
yer This) 7 * mT rer) 2: ha 


zo by eee 


name we have given to places attempted to be conducted in defi- 
ance,or rather evasion, of the law). These are raided by the officers 


es) ) when discovered, and are being pretty effectually suppressed, and __ 
‘de ( the contraband goods wasted, by judicial condemnation. The de- Manly 
wr crease is simply enormous. The social drink is a thing of the past, ao 
» and with the convivial and social attractions of the saloon de- a 
stroyed, we think we have reached practical prohibition ; that is, I 
the evil is suppressed just as burglary and larceny are suppressed, Ne 


and to about the same extent. 
BETTON :—About seventy to seventy-five per cent. 


BIGGERS :—According to accurate mathematical calculation, 


ie based upon official reports, the sale of liquors has been reduced 
Me ninety per cent.t 


BRowN :—Their consumption as a beverage is hardly one-tenth } 
of what it was before prohibition. ei | 


CASE :—My judgment is, there is by no means one-tenthasmuech wy 
liquor drank now as there was in the days of saloons. re 
| a CHAFFEE :—I cannot tell exactly, but we have no saloons, and a ie Pid) 
ib drunken man is a curiosity. I think it would be safe to say two- 
oS thirds or three-fourths. Some is shipped by express to private par- 
ae ties, a little smuggled through some of the drug stores, and a little 
retailed out of the pocket in back alleys. | 


oe CORDLEY :—This is difficult to answer. I should say at least two- 
oa thirds. And there are no recruits to the ranks of the drinkers from 
a! the young; the public temptation is gone. 


Cowan :—It has decreased their consumption to a yery small tee 
fraction of what it was formerly. . 


CuRTIS :—I believe the consumption of intoxicants has been re- ) aee 
duced at least fifty per cent. ad 


DEARBORN :—In my opinion from seyen-eighths to nine-tenths..  — 
DORNBLASER :—The best informed, such as our State officials, d 

claim that not more than one-tenth of the liquor is consumed in es 

_ this State that would be under license. . 


_ DYKE :—It is safe to say three-fourths. ‘ be 


FAULKNER :—No percentage estimate of the reduced consump- 
tion of intoxicants can be made ; but it has been marked and satis- wh 
; factory in all communities where the saloon formerly flourished, = 
and no intelligent and obserying citizen questions the fact of sueh 
reduction. | | 
_ FISHER :—Ninety-five per cent. ai 


MS GOBIN :—The consumption is reduced seyen-eighths, as compared ‘ ig 
with the saloon system; that is, in my judgment, less than one- a Pa 
_ eighth is now used than was used under the license system. a. 


GRIMEs :—The consumption has been diminished to such extent _ HH) t a 
_ that all the wholesale dealers have withdrawn their salesmen, and aed) 
_ the sales now are confined to orders through express companies by  — 


individuals. } ’ 

’ Beh _ HASKELL :—It is not easy to speak with mathematical certainty — 

ah)” in reply to this ; opinions will vary as to just how much, but al A ee 

_  -—s« @on fess to a very large diminution. “A Kansas City liquor drummer 

ty) told me not long ago that ‘tour prohibition had ruined the whole- 
sale business,” “ that it was hardly worth trayeling for,” ete. Bese 
ir, mediately after the law went into effect, very many private clubs. ay Ne 
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were started, (the law does not prohibit priyate use); these are now 
nearly all gone; we hear almost nothing of them. 


HYDEN :—Fully two-thirds. Before the passage of the prohib- 
itory law, we were met with drunken men and boys almost every- 


where you went ; now you may travel for days and never nieet a 
ease of drunkenness. 


JouNson, G. H. T.:—At least ninety per cent in all the territory 
of the State, unless it be the Missouri River towns, where the in- 
habitants can obtain supplies from the State of Missouri. 


JOHNSON, N. D.:—Almost to extinction. 
KELLEY :—At least three-fourths ; J think even more than that. 
Koss :—In my judgment three-fourths. 


LEGATE :—It has diminished the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors as a beyerage more than five-sixths. 
LIPpPIncorr :—Your second question is difficult toanswer. There 


may be means of obtaining the information, but such means is not 
at imy command. 


Love :—-The consumption has been reduced fully four-fifths, per- 
haps nine-tenths. 


Lowes :—In comparison the consumption of intoxicants in this 
city does not exceed twenty per cent (I think nearer bones what 
it was two years ago. I think this will apply to most of Kansas. 


McDowELtu:-—-This would be a difficult question to determine, as 
liquors are sold in Missouri on the east, Nebraska on the north, and 
Colorado on the west. As a consequence a considerable amount is 
bought and shipped in by parties for their own use; so that it 
would be impossible to approximate ; but I think it would be safe 
to say that not to exceed one-tenth as much is consumed now as 

_ there was under a license law. 


McFARLAND :—In my judgment at least nineteen-twentieths ;— 
that is to say, there is not one-twentieth as much consumption of 
jntoxicating drinks, used as a beverage, as would be with open sa- 
Joons. It must be remembered that the population has in- © 
creased largely since 1880. | Jims 


McNEAL :—I do not think the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
in proportion to population is more than one-third of what it was 
before prohibition was adopted. 


McViIcAR :—The traffic is diminished ninety-nine per cent. 


- MILLER :—To a very large extent, but I have no means of know- | 
ing just how much. AsI haye said, there areno open saloonsin 
the State. But various subterfuges are resorted to, to evade the — 
law. However, these are all attended with great risk. There be- 
ing no saloons, the school is closed where young men and boys 
were taught to drink.t ae ae 


MitNER :—There has been an enormous decrease in consumption 
of liquors. Some say that not one-tenth asmuch now used ag 
formerly. Not only is there the most evident decrease of drunken- aA 
ness, but an almost uniyersal disuse of liquors in social life. ' 
MonRoE :—Not one-twentieth as much liquor is used in Kansas as a 
in Ohio where I came from. I believe Topeka tobe more orderly = 
and religious than any city of its size inthe world and freer from aa ty 
-——s use of intoxicants. Wichita, my home, is one of the Mc ‘ 
BG places in the state, and yet Icansay that with 40,000 popula tion, RM wh 
_oM , ‘ur, Pa las ’ . 
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mi?) not one-fourth as much liquoris used, asin Bellaire, Ohio. with a 
Ba \ ha population of 10,000, the place I came from.t 

i MORGAN :—Before the prohibitory law, our city numbered about 

half its present population, and had five saloons; and drunken- if 

ness and disorder were of common occurance. To-day we have no Ang 

saloon, and we have had one case of drunkenness in the one month my, 

of our present city adwinistration. Ifa man drinks he gets out of , 


sight, and our boys know he is disgraced, -Old topers ship in their Re 
private jug from some other State; but we have no young men F 
fashionably learning the habit. h 


MULVANE :—The diminution of the consumption has been nine- 
ty-nine one hundreths since the enforcement of the law. There is 
not now a dollar spent for intoxicants where there was one thou- “, 
sand dollars before. ih 


MURDOCK :—The use of intoxicants has diminished seyenty-five , me, Xt 
per cent. rm) 

NAYLOR :—Very largely. In our city it is a very rare thing to see | Se 
any one under alcoholic influence. » ae 
. PARK :—There is a surreptitious trade in the prohibited article, my 2) 
i in which express companies take an active part, and which the law a. 
; . does not as yet reach ; but the consumption is very greatly reduced. ‘y pig 
a It is not, probably, one-fourth of what is was ten years ago.” wey 


At PECK :—Druvkenness and crimes resulting therefrom haye di- Aye 
‘a minished eighty per cent. " 


PROPER :—Very greatly diminished consumption; but they yet © 
send privately to points outside the State for liquor and have it at 
shipped in under guise of goods. Cannot give per cent. 


he A. RASTALL :—It is impossible to tell. Aside from the border coun- git 
DA ties very little is used as a beyerage. Itis difficult to secure accu- ays 
ie racy in estimating the illicit use of or trafficin any article. | Aaa 
mel, RAy :—The consumption of intoxicating liquors has been yery , 
Aen greatly diminished, as shown by police court records, drug store . 
Ma records, and common observation. Thousands of drunkards have ‘A ag 
14 become reformed. Temptation is rarely placed before the youth. | ae 


KAN REDDEN :—Al]most entirely. ‘Ua 


wea RICHARDSON :—Ex-Governor Martin, in his last message to th ee 
"legislature says: ‘‘ Fully nine-tenths of the drinking and drunkenness we 
ne « have been abolished.” I think three-fourths would be a safer state- ; 
ment. There is no open drinking, and drunkenness is very rare. 1 Oe 

| Goyernor Martin says: ‘I affirm with earnestness and emphasis, a 
_ that this State is to-day, the most temperate, orderly, sober com- », 
‘munity of people in the civilized world.” Oe ie 
| RILEY :—This would be difficult to determine. But the factis,it — 
WARD has almost entirely done away with drunkenness. | ag ” 
oe RITCHIE :-—Careful estimates place the present conapmpricd | a tS 
____ intoxicants as a beverage, at fifteen per cent, in proportion to popu- ia 
In lation, of the amount consumed before prohibition was enacted. yy, 
| SHIRLEY :—Is a hard question for me to answer; not beingcop- 
nected with any temperance organization, | have no wayofknow- 
‘ ing the amount sold before ; but to make a guess, would say not . \ 


‘more than one-fourth as much sold now as before. (Ae ee ly” 
_ §rMs :—Nine-tenths. ~ MR Wh aha aes CR eg 
_  §MALLEY:—Unable to give you exact information—answer, — rie 
greatly, | ; ED TUT, OCR SDAA 
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STAUFFER :—Cannot give exact figures, but know that itis ai- 
minished to a minimum. 


Sr, JoHN:—Consumption of intoxicants not one tenth what it 
was under the old license system. 


SToRRS :—Best answered by a wholesale liquor firm in Kansas 
City, Missouri, Messrs. Martin & Co. Mr. Martin was asked a few 
months ago, ‘*How do your sales now In Kansas compare with 
what they were before prohibition was instituted?” Mr. Martin 
replied: ‘They haye fallen off $200,000 a year. Wesell now by 
the jug where we sold before by the barrel.”? Thad thisfrom a 
good temperance man who heard the question and answer. It 
should be borne in mind that the population of Kansas is now 
more than one-half greater than when prohibition was submitted 
to the people, November, 1880. The agricultural report of 1881 gaye 
the population in this State 925,795 ; that of 1888, 1,518,552 which is 
592,757 wore than in 1881; and also that Messrs. Martin & Co. were 
only one of many jirms sending intoxicating drinks into Kansas. 

SroutT :—To what extent the consumption of liquor ts diminished, 
I cannot answer, but I think seventy-five per cent. Drinking men 
drink much less than formerly, as closing the saloons makes ‘‘ so- 
cial drinking,” a thing of the past. 


SuURBER :—I cannot correctly answer, but it is very largely di 
minisheda. 


SwEET :—The answer inust be largely one of opinion. I think 
that it has diminished the consumption at this time to at least 
one-tenth of what was formerly consumed. My impression is that 
this is a conservative statement, 


TUNNELL :—Precise answer to this is impossible. I do not think 
there is one dollar spent now for drink where there were five nine 
years ago; though our population now is nearly twice what it then 
was. 

Vain, A. L.:—I have no figures in hand to warrant a definite an- 
swer. Those who are thirsty for intoxicants, and who have money 
can get them in seyeral ways: (a) By lying to druggists. (b) By 
collusion of lawless druggists. (¢c) By smuggling. (d) By purchase 
in other States and importation in ways not prevented by law 
Only fools expect prohibition to quench miraculously the thirst 
inherited and acquired for strong drink. Its great value is in re- 
moving from the youth the tempation of the saloon, and more the 
respectable than the degraded saloon. Kansas is now filling with 
young men who never entered nor saw the outside of a liquor sa- 
joon. So faritis diminished. Also Jargely among the former yic- 
tims of drink, who were more or less unwilling victims, there has 
been decrease. Such men can often be found, who fayor prohibi- 
tion as a means of self-protection. High license doesn’t help them 
and they need help, legal help, as a basis for moral. | 

VAiu, T. H.:—Variously estimated at from one-half to nine-tenths 
of the amount formerly consumed. 


Way :—I think I can safely say seventy-five per cent. 

WILDER :—Beyond statement, so great has been the change. 

[Tne above question is very important for the reason that the 
evils of intemperance arise from the consumption of liquor, Sixty- 
tworeplies. With a single exception all agree toa very great de- 


crease—more than three-fourths on an average. The exception is 
based on lack of information.—ED. | 
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III. Whet Use is now made of the Money formerly spent for 
Drink? 


ADAMS :—The money formerly spent for drink goes to better sup- 
port families, and to provide them with homes and the comforts of 
life. 

ANDERSON :—Used to pay grocery bills. 

BENSON :—Gone into all the channels of legitimate trade : to buy 
shoes and books for the children, bread for the family, and to pur- 
chase and adorn homes for the people; in short, instead of buying 


misery and wretchedness, it goes to furnish things good and need- 
ful. 


_ BrErtron :—Hard to particularize—used in many directions, pay- 
ing for homes, more home comforts, ete. 

BI@GERS:—The money formerly used for drink is now used to 
inmake homes more comfortable, and wives and children better 
clothed, better fed, and happier in every way. Itis the testimony 
of merchants that many who could not be trusted for a dollar’s 
worth of goods are now always ready to meet bills and have good 
credit.+ 

BRown :—Almost all the money formerly spent for drink now 
goes to purchase the ordinary necessaries and comforts of life, with 
some of the luxuries. 

CASE :—As to how people now use the money they formerly spent 
for liquor, I can only guess; but I judge a large part of it goes into 
food and clothing. 

_ CHAFFEE :—It goes into the homes in better food, better cloth- 
ing, and better surroundings generally. All legitimate lines of 
business get their share. 

CORDLEY :—Expend it on their families in necessities and com- 
forts, and in enlarging business. 

CowGiLu:—The money formerly spent for drink is now chiefly 
used to buy home comforts and luxuries, and to pay preachers, 
school teachers, ete. 


CURTIS :—The money formerly spent for drink is now spent for 
food, clothing, and for homes. “The evidence of this can be seen in 
our city on every street. 

DEARBORN :—Better living; that is, better homes, clothing, food, 
education ; and with some accumulation of property also. 

DORNBLASER :—The money formerly squandered for liquor Is 
now spent for groceries, shoes and dresses for wives and babies. 

DYKE :—Invested in homes and the comforts of life. 

_ FAULKNER :—The money saved has brought improved conditions 
into many households, in better food and clothing for many; and 
tradesmen eredit men of whom they were afraid under the old 
regine of the ruin traffic. 


FISHER :—The money saved goes into the volume of business, and 
has wonderfully increased it in every department of trade. 


GOBIN:—The money is used for legitimate household and living 
expenses. 


GRIMES :—The universal verdict is that by reason of the largely 
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diminished sale and use of intoxicants that all classes have more 
money to spend, and do spend more for the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life than they did under license laws. 

HASKELL :—It is the testimony of grocers, boot and shoe dealers, 
clothing men, ete., that the men who formerly drank purchased 
scantily of low-grade goods, and paid tardily, but now purchase 
liberally of better-grade goods, and pay promptly. As near as it is 
possible to discern, the money formerly expended for drink now 
goes into the purchase and furnishing of homes, and into more and 
better food and clothing for the family than formerly. 


HypEN:—Some is used for paying old debts contracted in days of 
drunkenness ; quite a per cent is used for educating the family and 
otherwise providing comforts. 

Jounson, G. H. T.:—It is expended to add to the comfort, health, 
happiness and well being of the members of the family circle, or 
saved up for future necessities. 

JOHNSON, N. D. -—Used for legitimate purposes—building houses, 
furnishing same, clothing and food; many &@ Man now Owns & home 
who never owned a foot before. 


KELLEY :—It goes to the merchants and towards securing homes 
for families. 


Koss :—Mostly used in buying the necessaries of life for self and 
family. 

LEGATE :—Those who formerly drank and who cannot obtain it 
now, spend their money for clothing and food for their families. 

Lipprncort :—It is confidently stated that men (and by fair in- 
ference, many men) who used their earnings for drink under the 
license laws, now use it for the ordinary necessities of life. Iam 
told that there are many men in some of our larger cities who were 
worthless drunkards under the old system, who now own the houses 
in which they live. 

LOv# :—The money formerly spent for drink is now largely spent 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. 

LowF :—Large numbers of men who spent much time and money 
in saloons, now save both for the benefit of their families ; and 
many comfortable homes have been, and are being built by men 
who never would have had anything under the old regine. 


McDoOWELL :—AsS a rule for the benefit of their families. 


McFARLAND :—The money formerly spent for drink by the poor 
now goes for the necessaries and comforts of life. It is not so easy 
to say what the wealthier class does with it. 

McNEAL :—It would be difficult, of course, to say what becomes of 
the money that was formerly spent for liquor, but the effect can be 
seen in better homes, better dressed and better fed women and 
ehildren. 

McVicar :—The money formerly spent for liquor is now used for 
the support of the family. 


MILLER :—My ideas of that are given in the newspaper article 
hereinafter spoken of. [The following extract is from the article 
in question.—ED.]: ‘The men who used to spend their time and 
money in this way (drinking), although they still may drink 
whiskey, present an entirely different appearance, while their 
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families enjoy a good many more comforts. * * * We notice that 

most of them, while not having fine clothes, have decent and com- 

fortable ones. There are but few ragged men now to be seen. In 

the good old days of personal liberty, their heads stuck out at the 
top of their hats; their hands came out of their coatsleeves any- 

where between the shoulder and the elbow,” ete.— The Weekly Kan- 

sas Chief, Jan. 3d, 1889. 

MILNER :—Much money formerly used for drink has gone into the 
homes and shows in general thrift and absence of pauperism. — 

MoNnROE:—Money saved is used in building up the most beauti- 
ful towns to be found on the continent, and for moral and educa- 
tional purposes. 

MorGAN:—The money goes to the prosperity of families and 
commupities. 

MULVANE :—The money formerly spent for liquor now goes for 
clothing, food and in the acquirement of good homes.t | 

Murvock: The money formerly used, or spent, for drink is put 
into homes, improvements, and business, . 

NAYLOR :—Less poverty and less begging are known; hence 
money formerly used for drinking is being better appropriated. 

PARK :—Not having a convenient place—saloon—to.drop into,a& — 
large portion of the former patrons of such places now use their 
money in their families and other legitimate purposes. 

PrcK :—It goes to build homes and to procure the legitimate 
comforts of life. fi 
_ PROPER :—The money formerly used in saloon business now goes 
into other branches of business. 

_ RastaLu:—The money formerly spent for liquor is used ia build- 

ing homes and providing family comforts. Merchants who feared 

prohibition, lest trade be driven to other localities find themselyes 

benefited by its enforcement. 

‘ ex :—Tne money saved is used or invested as money ought 
oO be. 

REDDEN :—Investments in homes; better clothing and supplies 
for the family ; sending the childern to school more regularly, and 
thus rendering the homes more cheerful, prosperous and happy. 

RICHARDSON :—The money wasted in drink now goes into legiti- 
mate channels of trade. Home wants are better supplied ; families 
more comfortable and happy ; mortgages are being lifted ; and the 
financial condition of our people greatly improved. 
Ee :—Men use their money now for the comfort of their fam 

| es. yt. 

RITCHIE :—[ Not answered.— Ep ] | . 

_ SHIRLEY :—Buy home, wear good clothes and support the wife - 

and children ; build churches and support ministers. / 

Sims :--The purchase of homes and the better support and edu- 

cation of the family. , Hp ; 

“ . aN} ae :—In the better support of family and paying legitimate — 
ee )L) Bills. . | 
_ STAUFFER :—Have reason to believe that it goes to the benefit of 
families and useful pursuits. | f 
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Sr. JoHn :—Used to buy homes and everything necessary to make 
their occupants comfortable. 


STorRs :—The money is used to secure better homes, to educate 
children, to build churches—in all respects to build up rather than 
to destroy. 


Strout :—The butchers and grocers claim to be benefited by re- 
ceiying from the poorer classes the money formerlyspent for drink. 


SuRBER :—The laborer and poorer classes buy groceries, clothing; 
shoes and other necessaries for the family and pay for them. The 
more wealthy class go to church, put more into the contribution 
box. and subscribe larger sums to the preacher and pay the cash. 

SWEET :—Money formerly used in drinking is now used in paying 
grocers’ bills without having their wages garnished ; in buying lots 
and building homes, and in the better furnishing of those homes. 
A great number of working people have secured homes in the last 
five years in and about this city. 

TUNNELL :—Most of the money formerly used in drink is now ex- 
pended in comforts and luxuries for the home. Much has been 
used to clear off mortgages ou homes that would have eaten up the 
property but for the saving made easy by the remoyal of the temp- 
tation of the open saloon. This is especially true in the case of 
moderate drinkers and young men just falling into the snare of the 
treating custom. 

Vain, A. L.:—It is spent for better things. 


Vain, T. H.:—To restore broken homes and to make wives and 
children more respectable and happy. 


Way :—Turned into legitimate trade; it now buys homes, pro- 


vides food and clothing, and helps to sustain churches and Sab- 
bath schools. 


WILDER :—Home and family. 


|The above sixty-one replies furnish to business men in 
and to merchants and grocerymen in particular, material 
of careful and candid consideration.—ED. | 
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IV. Hasthe Prohibition Policy of your State Proved a Financial 
Benefit ? 


ADAMS :—This policy has proved a financial benefit to the public 
by lessening the expenses of crime and by adding to the efficienc 
of our industrial forces. y 


ANDERSON :—Undoubtedly. 


BENSON :—Yes, beyond calculation. By decreasing pauperj 
- * 9 . *. e 
and crime, it decreases public burdens, while adding to indieraaen 
happiness. 


BETTOW :—I think it has. 


BIGGERS :—Yes. It is stated upon good authority that th 
of Kansas bas saved millions of dollars since our ide was snes 
and in individuals it is quite as apparent. 


BRoOwN :—Emphaticaily, Yes. 
CASE :—Of course prohibition has been financially beneficial, for 


Se 


thousands of dollars, which were formerly throw ‘ 
now go into legitimate business. / nh away on drink 


CHAFFEE :—It certainly has. 

COoRDLEY :—Yes. Kansas has never prospered as si i 
was adopted. The population bas increased from 996.000 te Bate 
1,600,000 ; wealth increased three-fold and more to follow. 


CowGILt :—Kansas neyer before made so rapid strides i 
; Ai Re es : 
ial development as under the prohibition pole, in mater 


CurTIS :—Prohibition has been the best thi 
could have happened. ng for Kansas, that 


DEARBORN :—Most decidedly to the drinkers, their families, and 
the general public. - 

DORNBLASER :—The policy has worked favorably upon legitimate 
business. 

DYKE :—Most decidedly so. 

FAULKNER :—Prohibition in Kansas has been a financial benefit 
not only in the improyed personal condition of the people, but in 
the diminution of crime and pauperism, and the attendent munici- 
pal tax burdens caused thereby. 

FISHER :—It has quadrupled our finances. 


GOBIN :—Yes. It has been fayorable to the cash ; “! 
ness, and to the better payment of debts. system in busi 


GrRIMEs :—As to financial benefits, notwithstanding failure of 
crops and general business depression throughout the country, our 
State, county, township and municipal indebtedness has decreased. 
The financial benefit to individuals cannot be estimated. 

HASKELL :—Most decidedly.t 

HypDEN :—It certainly hasin many ways; by sending out of the 
State the shiftless, and bringing in the very best class of citizens. 

Jounson, G. H. T.:—Yes, emphatically. 


Jounson, N. D.:—Decidedly. How else could it be, when money 
now clothes and feeds. Every branch of trade is better. 


KELLEY and Koss, each :—Yes. 
LEGATE :—[Not answered.—ED. | 
LIpPiIncotTr :—1 believe it has. 


LovE :—Prohibition has proved a financial benefit in eyery way— 
saving us from the support of paupers and criminals; replacing 
every drinking man and whiskey vender, by a sober, industrious 
citizen; and giving us the thrift and prosperity that follows in- 
dustry, sobriety, and good management, Our alms houses and 
prisons are practically tenantless. 

Lowk :—The change has proved a great financial and moral ben- 
efit to the people who patronized the saloons, to the city generally, 
HE to all except those who depended upon the liquor trade fora 

iving. 

McDowE Lt :—Yes. If you will examine the reports of the differ- 
ent sayings banks of the State, you will find that the deposits haye 
more than doubled. 


McFARLAND :—Undoubtedly. 
McNBAL:—Indirectly, yes. Half the jails of the State are empty. 


While the population of the State is rapidly increasing, the prison 
population is steadily decreasing. Of course municipalities are 
deprived by the operation of the law of alarge revenue which would 
be obtained by license, but this, in my opinion, is more than 
_ balanced by the increased sobriety, thrift, and consequent accum- 
ulation of property on the part of the masses. 
McVicar :—The prohibition policy and law have had an excel- 
lent effect financially on the State as a whole, and on cities. | 


MILLER :—I do not know how to answer that question. Of 
course the money formerly paid for liquor is now partly devoted to 
better purposes. I presume all who receive any part of that 
money in business transactions are benefited ; and no doubt there 
are debts paid now that would not haye been formerly. In cities 
and towns the improvements were formerly largaly kept up by 
licenses and fines ; now the respectable business men are taxed for 

that purpose. Bat this is putting money yalue in the account 
against order and decency, comfort and cleanliness. I have no 
means of figuring that out. I would reply, yes, to the question, 
but would not contract to furnish the figures. 


MILNER :—Unquestionably. 


_ Monroe :—Yes! A great financial success in spite of droughts 
and of excessive interest. 


MoRGAN :—Most decidedly. 


MULVANE :—This is in part answered in No, 3. There is no ques- 
tion but what the State has enjoyed a most wonderful prosperity 
in the face of these adverse circumstances, yiz., failure of crops. 
We are now a rich and contented people. 


Muroock: Prohibition is a financial success, both publicly and 
NAYLOR :—It has. 


PARK :—The wealth of this State has increased under this policy, — 
or in spite of it four-fold. 


PECK :—It has proyed an incalculable financial benefit. 


PRroPER :—It has proved a great benefit financially—saved many 


from coming ‘‘on the town” during our very severe hard times, 
especially in Western Kansas, | 


RASTALL :—How could it prove anything but a financial benefit, 


_ when men keep sober, and spend their earnings for the benefit of 
family and community ? 


_ Ray :—It is agreed by all that this policy has proved a financial 
benefit. It has turned money within the State into beneficial — 
channels, and has attracted much capital into the State, and has 
ti yt brought in many desirable residents and investors. 
Ss REDDEN :—Decidedly so in every respect. 


___ RICHARDSON :—It has immensely, in every department of busi- 

nes The assessed value of property inthis State has increased 
inthe last four years, $116,227.941. The inerease in land under cul. 

tivation, 6,756,873 acres, while the amount taxable has increased 
18,082,815 acres. The receipts for school purposes have increased 

__—s«- $1,718,625 ; and the yalue of school property $2,892,602, The bond- — 

__— ed indebtedness of the State has been reduced $182,500: whilethe 

mb.) | Ns s, receipts for six months ending Dee, 81st, 1888, (including balance in | 
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treasury June 30th) were $1,544,631.98. Before Kansas adopted 


prohibition her people spent $8,000,000 annually for intoxicants ; Our 
prohibitory law has lifted this immense ‘burden from the people’s 

shoulders, and done more than anything else to promote their ma- 

terial and financial prosperity, 


RILEY :—It has. Money once worse than wasted, is now used for 

good purposes. Buildings once occupied bv saloons are now used 

for legitimate purposes. ‘The Walruff brewery building at Law- 
rence, Kansas, has been converted intoa shoe factory. Men that 
once spent their time loafing around the saloons, are now at work. 

With men, money, buildings, all used for legitimate purposes, can 

it be otherwise than a financial benefit ? 


RircHIE :—Prohibition has unquestionably been a great financial 
benefit to Kansas. It has driven out thousands of people of ques- 
tionable value, as citizens, and replaced them with a very much 
larger number of live, energetic, moral, enterprising men, whose 
worth to the State in all that goes to build it upin material, in- 
tellectual, and moral greatness, is infinitely more than that of those 
they have replaced. . 

SHIRLEY :—Yes, a great financial benefit; besides the State 


never had as large an emigration (excellent class of people) as the . 


last four years. 
Sims :—It has. 
SMALLEY and STAUFFER, each :— Yes. 
Sr. JOHN :—It surely has, 


SrorRs:—A very great benefit. No saloon to tempt any one. + ha 


There are many young men in this State that have never seen & sa- 
loon, and that never have tasted intoxicating drinks. 
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Srout:— Yes. Nodamage was experienced from rooms being ~~ Dg, 
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vacated in this city. I knew of one case where a man was paying 
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$40 per month for bis room and sold his lease for other business at = 


a premium of $10 per month, Itis but just, however, to say, that — 
when the law took effect in May 1881, the general condition of the ~ 


town was that of prosperity, and the tendency of rents was Up- — 


ward until 1887, since which time, rents have remained about the | 


same under a large amount of building. 
SURBER :— Yes, sir. 


SwrEtT:—The policy has proven of great financial benefit to this 
State, and to eyery city that has faithfully carried out the law; 


and I believe has been instrumental in producing the great adh 
\ », 
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vancement,in the price of real estate which has occurred since. 


pecuniary benefit. 
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TUNNELL :—The policy of prohibition has certainly proved i Me 
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ot productive capacity, andthe turning of expenditure from bad yy “4 


channels into good ones, is @ financial benefit. 


_ Varn, T. H.:—Most decidedly to the State at large. We / . 


Way :—Yes. 

WILDER :—No one doubts it. fl ee oe 

[The above sixty-one replies are respectfully referred to political | 
economists for their consideration.—ED. ] - 
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Vain, A. L.:—Yes, inevitably : in every way in which the noe %y 
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V- Has the Prohibition Policy of Your State Improved the Public 
Morals ? 


ADAMS :—It has improved the public morals by transfering dis- 
sipated idlers from the saloon to the home and fireside, and from 
places of revelry to the lecture-room, and to church assemblages. 

ANDERSON :—Yes, 


BENSON :—Yes. Drunkenness leads to all kinds of immorality: 
Whateyer promotes good morals in the individual, necessarily 
does in the public, for that is but the aggregation of individuals, 

BETTON :—Yes. 


BIGGERS -—Decidedly. Many jails are without inmates, and some 
have never had 4a criminal in them, although built for years. The 
average age of those sent to the State penitentiary has increased, 
which shows the boys are improving in morals. There are 112 less 
convicts in the penitentiary now than a year ago, although the 
population of the State has increased. In the United States there 
isin custody more than sixty thousand criminals, making about 
one for every thousand inhabitants. Had Kansas her share she 


BROWN :—Emphatically ves, It is doubtful if there is another 
region on the globe, with the same population, as moral as Kansas 
is to-day. . 

CASE :—I can see a very marked improvement in the morals of 
the people since the saloons were closed. Formerly it wag neces- 
Sary to have policemen on duty constantly ; now one is hardly 
ever needed, and much of the time none is employed at all. We 
have from 3,000 to 4,000 inhabitants, and during 1888 there were 
but thirty-three cases in the police court. Only three of these 
were for drunkenness. Most of them were tramps charged with 
vagrancy. 

CHAFFEE :—Yes, very greatly. 


CORDLEY :—Yes, decidedly, In this city, am told, police business 
has fallen to one-fourth the cases; prisoners in jail reduced ; and, 


in some counties, jails empty ; penitentiary has a very much 
smaller proportion than before the law. 


CowGILi :—It has improved the public morals, as shown in man 
ways, but most easily established by our police and prison records, 


CURTIS :—A look at the criminal] docket will show that the pub- 
lic morals have been improved. 


for a year past, I do not remember noticing any disturbance any- 


where. The same is true of my residence in Olathe and Lenexa, 
Johnson county, the two preceding years. 


DORNBLASER :—It has improved the public morals fifty per cent. 

DYKE :—Yes. Yes. Yus, 

FAULKNER :—Public morals have been improved by it. City 
lock-ups and jails are empty that were once crowded. Court rec- 
ords show a marked decrease in the class of offenses that naturally 
accompany the traffic in liquors. 
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FIsHER:—Immeasurably. Multiplying schools, churches, order- 
ly families, while it has diminished criminals, emptied jails and 
alms-houses, until many of our courts haye no criminal cases on 
the docket. 

Goprn:—Yes. It has extirpated the open saloon, the prolific 
source of many vices, and has improved public sentiment with re- 
spect to other evils. ¢ 


Grimes :—In regard to public morals ; if a very large decrease in 
the number of commitments to our jails and prisonsis an indication, 
I say there is great improvement. 


HASKELL:—-Yes! This answer must at first rest on testimony or 
opinion, rather than statistics. We think we can see it in increased 
attendance upon churches, Sunday schools, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, etc., and also in increased willingness to accept moral 
standards. We also see it among the non-religious in clean clothes, 
orderly homes, quiet walks and rides with family groups on Sun- 
day, as against the former beer-gardens, ete. Those of us who. 
look that way think religious awakenings are more frequent, easier 


and deeper. We see plainly a diminution of crime, particularly — 


among young men. Notwithstanding our constant increase of pop- 


ulation, our criminal population is decreasing. We have less cGon- — 


victs in the penitentiary, less jail detentions, less work for all the 
criminal courts, from police courts up. Some of our jails are re- 
ported empty, and criminal courts bankrupt, etc., etc. These latter 
observations are only lately discovered, and so we wait a little to 
see if we are on solid ground. Wethink we are; but this line of 
facts needs a little time for complete verification. 


HyprEn :—If plenty is an improvement on poverty and want, 
peace and harmony, improvement on a mob ; light an improye- 
ment on darkness; heaven an improvement on hell; then the 
public morals have been improved. . 

Jounson, G. H. T.:—Yes. We have only about one-half as many 
inmates of the penitentiary per thousand as the average of other 
States, and the per cent is yearly decreasing. It has also added to 
the high average of the public health, and greatly decreased the 
per cent of mortality. (See my address on ‘* Longeyity ” mailed to 
youto-day. [This address was delivered at Emporia, Dee. 1888, 


and the following extract from it appears on p. 6.—Ep.]: °* Before, 


proceeding to the consideration of the many causes and conditions 
which tend to promote the health and Jongevity of the people, 


special mention should be nrade of a strong salutary influence in 


this direction, which at present, unfortunately, is limited in its ex- 


tent to Kansas and one ortwo other States: Imean the great — 


temperance reform. There has not been within the past century 
a movement that exceeded in its possibilities for good this great re- 
form as witnessed in Kansas during che past four years. If the peo- 


ple of this commonwealth shall steadily maintain their present © 


high ayerage of sobriety, at least two decades will beadded to their 
ayerage life, and a largely increased vitality will be transmitted to 
their posterity. That this prediction is not visionary, is proyen by 
the well-attested fact that the temperate man lives to the age of 


sixty-two, while the intemperate man only lives thirty-one years. 
As if to corroborate the correctness of this position, the records of — 
the past year of an insurance association doing businessin Missouri = 
show aloss by death of twenty-one members per one thousand, ii ay - 
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while in the same association in Kansas, with members of similar 


ages, the loss was only twelve per one thousand. As there is no 


climatic or other apparent cause to account for this greater mor- 
tality in the adjoining State of Missouri thanin Kansas, the true 
explanation is doubtless found inthe greater temperance of our 
people. In Missouri the open saloon doubles the mortality, while 
strictly enforced prohibition in Kansas reduces it one-half.” 


* Jounson, N. D.:—Yes, decidedly. Prostitution can not long ex- 
Swearing is seldom heard on our streets. One 
needs only to enter Missouri from Kansas to be shocked with un- 
limited profanity. A minister from Pennsylvania spent fourth of 
July, 1888, with me and atits close after mingling with a crowd of 
sixty thousand people said, ‘‘What aday! I have not heard an 
oath or seen a drunk man.” 

KELLEY :— Vastly. 

Koss :—Yes. 


LEGATE :—It has improyed the morals of every community j 
State. Crime has decreased and the number of men in eta 
tentiary has decreased ten per cent, while our jails are compara- 
tively empty. Theschools are better attended and the Sunday 
school has become much more vigorous and interesting, + 

LIpPINcorT :—It has. 

Lov :—Public morals are nowhere better. 

LOWE :—[Answered in No. 4.—Ep. ] 


McDowELt :—Yes. Notwithstanding the fact that our 
tion has nearly doubled since 1880, (population at that time Nootwan 
one million, now nearly one million eight hundred thousand) our 
prison population has decreased. Two years ago we had 988 con- 
yicts in our penitentiary ; now we have a few over 800 ; (do not 
know the exact number, one month ago we had 834). The prison 
population of the United States, as you are probably aware, is 
about sixty thousand, or one convict for each one thousand inohab- 


_ tants, while in Kansas we have less than one to each two thousand 


population. 
McFARLAND :—Yes. 


McNEAL :—Yes., 
as a crime. 


How could it be otherwise ? 


I doubt whether there is a single county in the State, 
times men of that character are elected; but it is thr shtve 
P > ’ oO 

practice of deception and successful semblance of virtues teens 


_ McViIcaR :—The prohibito i 
fluence, especially on the yo nr oron exerts a good moral in- 
_ MILLER :—Yes. 


but it has closed the headquarters: and dru 
attendent evils, is not an BeBe pkadantealite: nkenness, with its 


_ MILNER :—Yes. We haye the largest gatherings, political meet- 


ings, G. A. R. reunions with much freedom and excitement. wi 
. & e SI : : m ; 
@ drunken man seen or a single arrest made for AiagTaceh Rafe 


Monrox ere avy is the most moral State in the Union. a 
ORGAN :—lo an extent the most sanguine had hardly honed. __ 
We haye no city jail; and our prisoners haye been decd tae 


Drinking is regarded as a disgrace, intoxication 


Of course there is yet too much drunkenness ‘ 
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county court house jail; and it often happens that there are no “Na hy 
prisoners, either city or county, there. ae 


: MULVANE :—Public morals have been greatly benefited.¢ — f mo 
MuRDOCK :—Police courts are out of business, while a single . 
policeman looks after the law breakers, making not more than one ; 
or two arrests in a week. , 
NAYLOR :—Certainly. Sin and crime cannot be made to slink 
into the alleys and garrets without benefit to the masses. | 
LA, PARK :—The police courts in the smaller towns have not one- cake 
ah tenth of the business that they had when whiskey was sold in the oP 
ag ' open saloon. ? 
/ PrcK :—Immeasurably. . 
2S a PROPER :—Publice morals have been improved yery much. ae 
Rohe y RASTALL :—Decidedly. I recently removed to a border county A 
be where prohibition is not enforced, and the difference is indescrib- mer 
able. More: Judge Guthrie last fall, District Judge of Shawnee 1 
county (in which is the State Capital), did not have a criminalcase f 
at the last session of court ; and in opening the present session de- ai | 
4 clared that soon he would have no cases under the prohibitory ‘ 
iad law. 

Ray :—It has improved the public morals. The report of the 
at Attorney-General, herewith transmitted to you, proves this beyond 
bass question ; common observation provesit beyond question, as surely 
ye ak as common observation proves when the clouds break and the sun 
shines out. : 

Me REDDEN :—It has very greatly. Wg. 
butt RICHARDSON :—Most assuredly.t . 

% RILEY :—It certainly has. In this city of fifty thousand inhabi- ' 
tants, I do not see, on an average, one drunk manina month. If 
you look at the fact that drunkenness leads to all manner ofcrime, 
and is the twin brother, at least, of licentiousness, is it not evident — 
that to remove it will vastly improve public morals ? ' Mf 
‘ RIrcHIE :—That prohibition has improved public morals is shown . 
aN in the decreased criminal business in our courts. Our penitentiary 


records show that in 1880 the institution had one prisoner for every = re 
1,573 inhabitants ; in 1889 one prisoner for eyery 1,917 inhabitants. Rts 
SHIRLEY :—Yes, zreatly. Z <5 My 
! Sims and SMALLEY each :—It has. te ae 
AAS STAUFFER :—Yes. . vr 
hit ay St. JOHN :—Very greatly. fit iD. 4a) 
Wik STORRS :—Very much indeed. Every year lessens the number of Win 
tie criminals in our jails and penitentiary. See oe Ha v). 


Strout :—Yes. 

SURBER :— Yes, most assuredly. ) | 
SwEET :—It has undoubtedly improved the public morals. Téa 
jas put a social ban upon drinking habits, and has saved many == 
young men who were starting in the wrong direction ; and alarge 
A. number of men, who opposed it, and others who had no COn= he 
fidence in it, are now strong supporters of the prohibitory law) dy 
because of the improvement in the public morals. | Abid Mrs 
_ ‘(UNNELL :—The public morals have been improved by probibi- — We 


ey ek 


tion. Our penitentiary has fewer inmates, relatively to population, 
year by year. A few years ago the Legislature made large appro- 
priations for a second penitentiary ; located it at Hutchinson, and 
spent seyeral hundred thousand dollars in walls and buildings. 
The buildings are not fully completed, and the State authorities 
haye stopped work on it, because it is not needed. We hayea 
brand new State’s prison ‘To Let.” Topeka, our State capital, is a 
city of nearly fifty thousand. It has probably the smallest and 
most insecure jail of any city of its size in the world :—yet its cells 
are not ever full. The grand jury, on a visit to the jail of Topeka, 
once last year, reported three, (I think ; at any rate, not five) in- 
mates. Itis easier to get men and women to come to church, and 
children to the Sunday school with, than without prohibition. 


Vatu, A. L.:—Yes. Every sobered man is a large moral improve- 
ment. The only immoral effect charged to prohibition, is that it 
produces hypocrisy,—makes men lie to get liquor. But I think 
that a man who will lie to get liquor will lie anyway. If he has all 
the intoxicants he wants, before long he will Zie in every way—on 
bis back—and to get drinkand food and everything else. Then un- 
der a license law he will both lie and steal in order to get money 
with which to buy liquor from the respestable saloon, thus doing 
his part toward supporting the State.—Happy State ! 

VAIL, 'T’. H.:—Very greatly ; as the reports of our institutions for 
criminals everywhere show. 

WAY :—Yes. 

WILDER :—Greatly. 


(The attention of those who are interested in the mora! and social 


advancement of mankind is called tothe above sixty-two replies. 
—ED. | 


VI. Is it moro difficult to enforce a Prohibitory than a License 
Law? or Criminal Laws in general? 


ADAMS :—It was for years a hard struggle to enforce the prohibi- 
tory law in our larger towns, but now that enforcement is accom- 
plished, it is less difficult to continue the enforcement than it was 
formerly the license law. It is no more difficult to enforce prohibi- 
tion than criminal laws in general. The yoting of women at our 
municipal elections 1s a powerful aid in securing the election of of- 
ficers favorable to the enforcement of prohibition. 

ANDERSON :—No. 


BENSON :—I say from experience and observation that it is not so 
difficult to enforce as a license law; and not more difficult than 
criminal laws in general. Given an efficient prosecution, and suffi- 
cient evidence, and the conviction is easy. Those wanting convic- 
tions for any crime are, and ought to be, rare. 


Bretton :—I don’t think that it 1s more difficult to enforce 
than it would be to enforce a license law ; but the law was practi- 
cally defied in some half a dozen cities of the State, until] within, 
say, the last two or three years; but the law is now being as well 
enforced as is almost any other law upon the statute books. Public 
opinion has undergone a great change in favor of the law; and 
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communities which formerly opposed, now favor, as a rule, its 


A RN enforcement. | » ae 
erie BIGGERS :—Itis no more difficult to enforce a prohibitory law, = = ~ 
0 ae than a license law. In some places the former is much better = 
a enforced than the license law was. I think probably it is mone’). 0) ae 
oath difficult of enforcement than most criminal laws; but as thie Se 
_ law grows older it becomes easier to enforce, and it will continue to asa) 
o do so as the benefits from it become more evident in an econom@n Me 
mi and moral way. eon 
yy Brown :—No, where the body of the people and the officers they Pei y 
+ elect, mean business. It was harder at first, but it is not so now. are 
We Case :—When the law first went into effect it was somewhm = = 
al difficult to enforce it, because of the trouble to get juries, all of A re 
no whom would agree; but now there is no more difficulty in securing Ae 
aie a conviction in a liquor case, when the evidence warrants it; than’ 9 (Was 
there is in any other criminal case. I think the prohibitory law is y, 
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far less frequently yiolated than the old license law was. 4 

CHAFFEE :—Not as difficult as a license law, nor more difficult Te 
now than other criminal laws. It was, at first, as if was hard te is m 
by" get testimony, and sometimes difficult to get a jury ; but sentimemt 
a has greatly improved. ve | et 


CorpDLEY :—I think not. I have lived often in license towns, and = *. 
my judgment is that license laws are almost never enforced, = 
except the collection of the license. Whenever an effort has beemw “ie 

(Aue made to enforce the law ithas met all the difficulties of prohibitiom. = 
| ee It requires as much effort to close saloons on Sunday, forexample, 


byte. as to close them altogether. | eo 
dy: CowGILu :—It is more difficult to enforce the prohibitory, than 
a some other of our criminal laws. In this respect it stands abom ~~ 
Nye on a par with our laws against prostitution, butisrather better y/ 
i enforced than the latter. . 1 OL 
yh CuRTIS :—It is just as easy to enforce the prohibitory law as apy 
other law ; and our records will show this to be the fact. ; 
_ DEARBORN :—It was difficult at first; but now much easier thea — 
to enforce license or other criminal laws. We have yery littke — 
fi) difficulty at present with perjured witnesses and juries, Inco Omp = 
“a courts show backbone and our prosecutors grip. BE Lee oy 
ne DORNBLASER :—It is not any more difficult to enforce the prohiba- ren 
tory law than any other. In some communities the penalty 1S POS-= 
Wy sibly too seyere. pay 
meh) DYKE :—As to the first part of the question, I don’t EO 5 AOS 7h) 
a haps itis; as to second, yes; forthe reason that popular senbl- — 
ment must be educated. | Ly OL A 
Mi 9 FAULKNER :—It is now as easy to convict a man of the crime CB OF 
Way selling liquor, in violation of lawin Kansas, as for any other of y “ 
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fence. Leavenworth City was one of the last places to surrender Fay iy 

_-—s and two prominent and wealthy hotel proprietors now languish Ml 
_ _-—- Jail in that city, to satisfy a sentence recently imposed for attempt- 

ss ing to disregard the law. The judge who sentenced them was for- 


- ea inerly an opponent of thepolicy of prohibition and it was difficult to 4, a) 
ee secure a jury in his eure te Seaint violators of this law. It is now — ae 
‘MES settled in Leayenworth that the courts will mete out sure punisia- eats 


ment to any who disregard the prohibitory law. LP Myla cn 
_  _ FIsHER :—It is not so difficult as to enforce the conditions ob hh 
license law ; in that case the offender having a hiding place guare- bNe de 
; f hte hh uae q 
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ed by officers. More convictions occur under prohibition law than 
other criminal laws, on an average, 


GOBIN :—Yes, when the law is first enacted ; but its enforcement 
becomes more and more easy as public sentiment improves. At the 
present time prohibition ig more easily and effectually enforced 
than any other criminal law in the State. 


GRIMES :—The prohibitory Jaw is as well enforced as ever our 


liZense laws were ; and the violations are no more frequent than of 
other criminal! laws. 


HASKELL :—I am not a law-enforcing officer and cannot speak 
ftom personal °Xperience, Am told it is dess difficult to enforce our 
prohibitory law than our old license law.+ 

HYDEN :—It is not. 

JOHNSON, G. H. T. :—No. 

JOHNSON, N. D. :-—No, No. 

; KELLEY :—No. I think it better enforced than most criminal 
aw. 

Kuoss :—No more difficult to enforce than a license law; but 
fér want of p i : 


t public opinion it is doubtless more difficult to en- 
force, especially in large cities, than most criminal laws. 


the law. I never heard Of ali 

LOVE :—It is NO more difficult to 
any other criminal law > andl hb 
than the license law of P 


enforce the prohibition law than 
elieve it is much better enforced 
ennsylvania where I spent most of ny 


life. 
LOWE :—I do not think the law more dj 
- ; e difficult to enforce than any 
other law affecting such widespread commercial interests and the 


; Falun NY people; and these tastes and habits 
are rapidly changing in fayor Of the law’s enforcement. A license 
it would not change the people 
mMperance. In other words all 


s ; : sand population, ana there is no 
difficulty now in this county. I think in Gedy to enforce such a 
law, a judge and prosecuting attorney, who will regard their oaths 
are necessary. 

McNKAL :—It is Perhaps more difficult to enforce this law than a 
license law, for the simple reason thatin one case, law formsa 
partnership with crime, jin the other it attempts to kill it. The 
liquor interest naturally prefers the partnership and will not make 
the same battle to prevent it that it will for its life. It is no harder 
to enforce than criminal laws Senerally, and in my opinion not as 
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McVIcAR :—It is as easy to enforce prohibitory law as any other 
criminal law. , 

MILLER:—I never knew a license law to be enforced. Liquor 
sellers who obtained a license never condescended to obey the law 
under which it was granted, but violated itevery day. This was 
what caused prohibition. If liquor sellers had strictly obeyed the 
law they would not have had prohibition to contend against. Sub- 
mit the question of high license and the whole liquor element will 
oppose it. Give them prohibition and they ure clamorous for high 
license. To the seeond clause of your question, I will say that it 
is much harder toenforce a prohibitory Jaw than criminal laws in 
general. Most crimesare acknowledged to be such, eyen by the 
criminal classes themselves, and no attempt is made to preyent 
their enforcement. But prohibition strikes at a man’s appetite and 
his personal habits. He regards it as an encroachment upon his 
personal liberty. Many persons do not eyen consider such a law 
morally or legally binding ; and think they are doing an act of jus- 
tice in eyading it. 

MILNER :—Prohtbition 1s more effectually enforced than was our 
old license law. On account of the special attention given toit, I 
believe that our probibitory laws are even better enforced than 
other criminal laws. 


MONROE :—No more difficult to enforce prohibition than to en- 
force license. When the officials honestly try to enforce it, they 
do. 


MORGAN :—At first it was; but legislation has assisted, and the 
greatest difficulty we haye is from a peculiar idea of honor which 
has obtained among many drinkers, that they must conceal the 
source of supplies. 

MULVANE :—We do not think it as difficult to enforce a prohibi- 
tory law as it is a license law ; we have tried all kinds. Fally fifty 
per cent of the liquor men belong to a vicious, lawless element, and 
are hard drinkers themselves ; hence they have no regard for law 
and order. 


MURDOCK :—It is not more difficult to enforce a prohibitory than 
a license law. 

NAYLOR :—No, it is not. 

PARK :—The prohibitory law is as easily and strictly enforced as 
the license law ever was. The want of enforcement of the license 
law is what carried the prohibition amendment. 

PECK :—Not with honest and incorruptible officials to enforce it. 

PROPER :—No more difficulty in enforcing prohibitory law than 
other laws. 

RASTALL :—No. All depends upon the officers of the law. It is 
easier to enforce than a license law. } 

RAy:—I have liyed some years in each of three high license 
States, New Jersey, New York and Illinois, and have never seen a 
high license law enforced generally. Our prohibitory amendment, 
backed by admirable laws, punishes infractions of the law as 
promptly asinfraction of any lawis punished; and prohibits the 
sale of intoxicants as well as any other criminal law prohibits 
crime. 


REDDEN :—No. 
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RICHARDSON :—No more difficult than to enforce any license law. 
It think i¢ is more difficult to secure convictions under our present 
jury system than most vriminal cases. 

RinEy :—Itis not. When officers are as much in earnest to en- 
force it, as other laws, it is as easy. 

RiTcHIE :—It is not as difficult to enforce prohibition as it is 
license laws. 

SHIRLEY :—Yes, I thinkitis. It is harder to get juries that will 
conyict them. The only way is to forma fund to aid in the enforc- 
ing it for a few years. 

Sims :—For a time it was; it is not now. 

SMALLEY :—It seems tobe; atleast that is the result of my in- 
formation and obseryation. 

STAUFFER :—No, I don’t believe that it is. 

Sr. JoHN :—Of course it is not. 

STORRS :—No, when it is believed that the law will be enforced. 


SrourT :—Yes. It is more difficult to enforce a prohibitory law 
than a license Jaw, i. e., if was at the beginning. Thelawisnowa 
fixed fact andis popular and is no more difficult to enforce than 
other laws.t 

SuURBER :—No, not if the party in power favors the law. 


SwEET :—I do not believe it is more difficult to enforce a prohi- 
bition than a license law.t 


TUNNELL :—Not any more difficult to enforce prohibitory laws 
than license. We had a first-rate license law before we tried pro- 
hibition. That law required a majority of the names of men and 
women living in the ward or election district, to a petition to sell 
liauor before it could be granted! It was eyaded and defied to 
such an extent that many were convinced that the only effectual 
way to control the traflic is to destroy it. If our license law had been 
obeyed by the liquor men we should not have tried prohibition. It 
was another «ase of the old man who found the rude boy in one of 
his trees, stealing apples, and desired him to come down. You 
remember the story. The sauce-box told bim he would not; and 
the old man pulled up some tufts of (license) grass, and threw at 
him. When that proyed ineffectual, he pelted the young rascal 
with stones (prohibition) till he hastened down, 

Vai, A. L.:—No. Officials can answer this question, as well as 
some others, with more authority than J. Their testimony is that 
no law is better enforced in Kansas to-day than the prohibitory 
law. Thisis quite remarkable in view of the fact that other crim- 
inal laws have behind their enforcement the pressure of age, and 
long standing general recognition.t ie 

Vai, T. H.:—It is not more difficult, as the experience of this 
State proves. Bad men and law-breakers will always make 
trouble. 

Way:—No. Much easier than a license law. 

WILDER :—It took several vears of legislation to get the needed 
laws ; they were made in 1887, so that the last Legislature, 1889 
had no more such laws to pass. ; 

(The above sixty-two replies are prescribed as a specific for the 
chronic prohibition-cawvt-be-enforced disease ef modern times.—ED. } 
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VII. Do you know of Persons opposed to Prohibition Nov- 2nd, 
1880 (the time of its]Adoption), who now favor it? 


VIII. If re-submitted would the original Majority of 7.998 be 
increased or diminished ? 


ADAMS :—There are many persons who were opposed to prohibi- 
tion, Nov. 2nd, 1880, who now favor it. If re-submitted, I should 
think the majority for prohibition would be increased two or 
three-fold. 

ANDERSON :—Yes, 1am one. If re-submitted, the majority for 
prohibition would reach 100,000. 

BENSON :—I can nanie scores among my own acquaintances. And 
it is a fact generally known and conceded, that there has been a 
wonderful change in opinion, based upon the practical success of 
prohibition. Without any doubt re-submission would result in an 
overwhelming majority for the same constitutional provision. We 
do not adyance backward in Kansas. 

BEerron :—Yes, I know of scores of our Iceding citizens, who for- 
merly were either openly antagonistic, or opposed to making any 
effort for its enforcement, who now openly adyocate it. I know of 
but two prominent editors, who now claim that the law is a failure, 
where there were formerly a dozen or more. In my judgment it 
would be overwhelmingly increased. 


BiaGERs :—Yes, many. Very largely increased. In 1856 our Gu- 
bernatorial campaign had re-submission asits issue, the Democracy 
for—Republicans against, and the latter had a majority of 35,000. 
Last campaign the Republican State platform had a more iron-clad 
prohibition plank than ever before, and the majority was about 
80,000. The subject of re-submission was not discussed by politi- 
cians at all, as both parties considered it a settled fact that in Kan- 
sas prohibition has come to stay. However one of the arguments 
brought up to secare votes for Democratic candidate for Governor 
was that he had enforced the prohibitory law while acting as Judge 
some years ago. 

BRowN :—Yes, many of them. Ifjre-submitted the original ma- 
jority would probably be increased ten-fold. 


CASE :—I know of many persons who opposed prohibition when 
it was adopted, who now are ardent advocates of it. I have no 
doubt that were the question voted on in this State to-day, the ma- 
jority for it would be 50,000, at least. 

CHAFFEE :—I have heard a great many so express the 
presume there are thousands. Greatly increased. 
would now carry by 40,000 majority. 

CoRDLEY :—Thousands who opposed prohibition at the time of 
its adoption are now its ardent friends. Notably, Ex-Gov. Martin. 
He opposed the adoption and for along time doubted its wisdom. 
He is now one of its most earnest supporters. Hon. B. F. Baker, 
of Topeka, Hon. D. R. Anthony,of Leavenworth, are other notable 
examples. If submitted now it would carry by 50,000 majority, and 
if the question could be kept clear of all partisan politics, 16 would 
carry by 100,000. 

CowGInLu :—I am personally acquainted with a great many men 
-who were originally opposed to prohibition who now favor it. If 


mselves. lL 
[ think it 


re-submitted the majority of 7,998 would, I am confident, be multi- 
plied by ten. 

CuRTIS :—A person can find in our city hundreds of men who 
were against probibition in 1889 and 1881, who are now in favor of 
it; and if re-submitted, the majority for prohibition would be oyer 
50,000 in the State. 

DEARBORN :—Yes, and I think the class is very large. Would 
unquestionably be very largely increased. I do uot think any poli- 
tical party will dare to propose re-submission in Kansas hereafter. 


DoRNBLASER :—Not less than 20,000 voters have changed front in 
the last few years In favor of prohibition. Our Governor and many 
of our leading citizens among that number. If re-submitted it 
would carry by 100,000 majority. In our last Legislature one senator 
out of thirty was anti-prohibition, Among 125 representatives in 
the lower house five were antv’s. 

Dyk :—Very many of them. Increased yery largely. 


FAULKNER :—I know of men who have served the State in the 
Executive Chair, upon the Bench, and in yarious public positions 
who opposed the adoption of prohibition, who now openly declare 
their conviction of its real and lasting benefit to the people. Ido 
not know any who originally favored it who now Oppose it. There 
is now no political organization in Kansas in fayor of re-submission 
If the test was made the original majority would be more than 
quadrupled. 

FisHzr :—I personally know scores, in all walks of life, who 
bitterly opposed it, who would now work and vote forit.+ — 


GoBIN :—It is now difficult to find any persons fayorine ibi- 
tion, who will admit that they were opposed to it in 1880. proper 
about one-half of the politicians in the Republican party were ear- 
nestly opposed to prohibition in 1880 ; and with yery few exceptions 
all are now in favor ofit. I think it would be increased four-fold. 

GRIMES :—A very large number of persons who opposed prohibi- 
tion strenuously are now among its strongest advocates. Names 
of prominent ones can be given if desired. Careful estimates made 
recently show that if question was re-submitted the original major- 
ity would be increased from 7,993 to 30,000. Many estimates place 
it much higher. 


HASKELL :—Yes, multitudes. I was myself a hich licens wa 
voted for the amendment to the Constitution Teeuatges it Swag a 
movement of good people in behalf of a better eondition of publie 
morals, and not because I had any faith in its suecess, T was will- 
ing to let it be tried, but expected it to fail ; and did not surrender 
my scepticism till what looked like a compromise among radical 
and conservatiye temperance men was made, The question was as 
to the proper legislation to enforce the Constitutional] Amendment 
Radical men wished, if possible, to enforce personal total abstinence 
by law. This was furiously opposed, and it was finally agreed to 
legislate against sales for beverages, and nothing else: and to wake 
the penalties for violation as severe as the most radical should ask 
Our popular success, therefore, bas been in the fact that we con. 
centrated everything toward ONE purpose, and one only, viz., the 
crushing out of the saloon, We aimed to make the law a terror to 
only one man, viz,, the vender of beverages, and we didit. The bars 
of the county jail face the violator of the law, with no alternative 
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possible from judge or jury. Upon this ONE point our people agree. 
Drinking is not more severely dealt with in Kansas than elsewhere. 
A Kansas prohibitionist is not necessarily a total abstainer, neither 
is he a sot; but he may drink if he pleases, but woe to the man 
who sells him his liquor. To the radical, this at first looked like 
somewhat of a surrender, but it was the exact opposite. We gained 
thousands to this standard who would not consent to an attempt to 
enforce personal total abstinence. It was said, ‘‘We will do as we 
please ourselves, but we will down the saloon.” Haying agreed to 
this much it was found that men who wanted the privilege of send- 
ing out of the State for their liquor, etc., did not use the dear per- 
sonal liberty after all, but gradually gave up the drink habit. I 
personally know many men of this class, who at first were against 
the whole movement, who afterwards purchased their liquors by 
the case ; but who now have almost or quite abandoned that habit, 
and are firm anti-saloonists, or, if you please, prohibitionists ; 
which means the rigid enforcement of our laws.—Largely increased. 
About one month ago, Mr. L. A. Maynard, editor of the Wew York 
Observer, spent some time in Kansas, visiting towns along lines of 
railway and passing from store to store and office to office, among 
the business men in the several towns, asking the plain question, 
‘*Are you in favor of prohibition as now understood and enforced 
in Kansas?” He told me here in Topeka that he thought nine out 
of ten Republicans gave bim affirmative anwers. Thisisasit looks 
to me, and as near as I know or can tell, and I know the State of 
Kansas very well. 

HyDEN:—I do. Many of the leading men of the State, viz., HPx- 
Gov. Martin, D. R. Anthony, W. P. Hackney and many others. It 
would be increased ; caused by the practical workings of the law; 
forcing a change of sentiment on many, the going out of the State 
many that opposed, and the coming in of more that are in favor of 
the law. 

JOHNSON, G. H. T.:—Yes, many; Gov. J. A. Martin being a ne- 
ticable instance. Greatly increased. Ex-Goy. Martin, who has 
had ample opportunity for correctly estimating the public sent- 
ment, has saidin his paper,—dAtchison Champion—that the ma- 
jority would be 80,000 if the question was again submitted to a yote 
of the people. 

JOHNSON, N. D.:—Yes; Ex-Goy. John A. Martin. 
doubled. 

KELLEY :—Yes, multitudes. Many of our public men and leaders 
were opposed to, and are now in hearty sympathy with it. It would 
receive at least 40,000 majority now. 

KLoss :—Can’t call any one to mind now; haye made no inquiries 
a anager to it, but they must be plenty. Increased to 50,000— 

LEGATE :—I know many persons who in 1880 opposed the amend- 
mentand even opposed the passage of the law in 1881, myselfamong 
the number. I wasastickler for high license. The amendment 
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was carried in 1880, by a plurality of less than 8,000, but if re-sabmat- 

ted to-day it would be earried by more than 100,000 majority. 
LIPPINCOTT :—There are very many. 

prohibition now would be overwhelming. 
Love :—I do not know of any persons opposed to prohibition who 
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have ever been in favor ofit. In other words, I am not aware, that 
the practical workings of the law, has changed any one to an anti- 
prohibitionist. If the question were re-submitted to the people, 
four-fifths of them would vote to continue prohibition. 


LOWE :—Many men in this city who were always in favor of tem- 
perance, and voted against prohibition because they thought it 
impracticable, and that high license would more completely con- 
trol the evils of intemperance, would now oppose the opening of 
saloons in any shape—in short they see no reason for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, for other than medicinal, mechanical and scien- 
tific purposes. 

McDoOWELL :—Yes, any number of them. Of course it is all spec- 
wlation, as there isno way of arriving at a correct answer, butin 
mz opinion, an election to-morrow would show a majority of 100,- 
000 for prohibition ; some say 200,000. You must bear in mind that 
since its adoption, our immigration has not been of the drinking 
kind. I think it would be safe to say that in the past eight years 
we haye not had one saloon keeper added to our population ; but 
on the other hand, a great many haye left us. 


McFARLAND :—Plenty otthem. I believeif the question should 


now be submitted with a full vote, the majority tor prohibition 
would be over 100,000. 


McN#AL :—Yes, hundreds of them. It re-submitted it would 
Garry by 50,000 majority. 


McVicar :—Many at first opposed, are now in favor of prohibition. 
If re-submitted it would carry by an overwhelming majority. 


MILLER :—I know of hundreds of persons who opposed prohi- 
Wition Noy. 2nd, 1880, who now fayor it; and I believe the ques- 
tion, if re-submitted, would carry by an overwhelming majority. 
It has no doubt greatly decreased crime. There are not nearly so 
taany criminal cases in our courts as formerly; and a large pro- 
portion of those now, are for violations of the prohibitory law. 


MILNER :—Scores of them. Some of the prominent editors 
politicians, who were Originally enemies o 
devoted friends. If re-submitted, it wo 
increased majority. 


MONROE :—Many who worked and voted against prohibition at 
the time of its adoption, are now its ardent friends. If re-submitted 
it would carry by 100,000 majority. 


MORGAN :—A great number; among others, Ex-Gov. Martin 
Senator Ingalls and many prominent men. I will enclose you a 
slip containing Senator Ingalls’ present views, 


Largely increas 
The law is admitted to be a good one, even by hard aidnigeea a 


MULVANE:—I have known prominent men and good citizens 
who were opposed toa prohibitory law, which they now favor, 
Some of these have been judges, and men prominent in finances 
and business. Prohibition was carried by only 5,000 majority 
[8,000 probably intended.—ED. ], but if re-submitted, it would be 
practically unanimous. There is not a sagacions politician who 
would estimate the majority for prohibition in the State at less 
than 100,000. The writer was Opposed to prohibition believin 

that it could not be enforced. i 


MURDOCK :—Thousands of formerly anti- 
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prohibitionists, are now 
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in favor of thelaw. I can name an hundred such of my personal 


riends. If re-submitted, it would carry overwhelmingly. No 
question about it. 


NAyLor :—I do not, but I know the converse to be true. The 
liquor men being witnesses, say that if re-submitted, it would again 
carry by 40,000 majority. 

PARK :—L know of many who voted against prohibition in 1880, 
who now would yote for it, if re-submitted ; and if re-submitted, 
the majority would be several times increased. 


PECK :—Yes ; particularly among intelligent, but conservative 
people. Many have been converted to a belief in prohibition since 
its effects have become apparent. If re-submitted, prohibition 
would win by ten times the majority of 1880. 

PROPER :—I was not here in 1880, and cannot say. If re-submit- 


ted I believe the majority would be greater. No party dare put 
this plank in its platform here, 


RASTALL :—Yes, many, including Ex-Gov. Martin, and many 
prominent editors and leadersin political affairs. In my jude- 
ment the vote would be largely increased, and if liquor dealers 
outside the State would keep ‘* hands off,” the vote 1n fayor of pro- 
hibition would be oyerwhelmingly large. 


Ray :—-I know many persons. Many prominent in various ways, 
who opposed prohibitory amendment in 1880, who now heartily 
favor it. A leading Democratic politician of Leavenworth recently 
in public announced his recantation of opposition to the amend- 
ment and its enforcement. The amendment could not now be re- 
submitted ; no political party dares proposeit. If re-submitted 
the original majority in its favor, would be enormously increased. 
This is unquestioned by politicians. 

REDDEN :—Yes. Increased at least tour-fold. 


RICHARDSON :—Yes. Very many who doubted the wisdom of the 
policy and thought the law could not be enforced, are now satisfied 
and sustain it. Ex-Gov. Martin opposed the amendment strongly ; 
so did Att’y Gen, Bradford, Hon. James Legate, Hon. Sol. Miller, 
editor Kansas Chief, and many other prominent politicians who 
now favor it. The majority would be from 50,000 to 75,000. Gov. 
Martin says 100,000. 


RILEY :—Yes. I have but to tell you that the Democratic candi- 
date for governor, Judge Martin, [not Gov. Martin) last fe hal 
thorough canvass of the State, pledging himself, if elected, ie wor 
for a re-submission of the amendment. And he was defeate / y 
the Republican candidate, who was pledged to the ehh ica 
the law, by over 80,000 majority. Counting the third par y ee 
and the union labor, nearly all of which favored prohi 10 rs Ex 
we had on a fair test-vote, a majority of over 90,000 again 
submission. 


RITCHIE :—I know of many in Kansas who were opposed to pro- 
hibition in 1880, who now favor it. “Perhaps the best Sk oan 
is a quotation from the message of Gov, Martin sent He e gis 
lature Jan. 8, 1889. Let it be remembered that the oN er an 
1880 was strongly opposed to the adoption of the amen me ae 
fought it bitterly in his paper, Zhe Atchison Champion, and in Drees 
other way his great influence could command. His opinion 
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those of a former foe to prohibition, who has been won over by the 
irresistible logic of facts. He says to the Legislature—[See Appen- 
dix A,—Ep.]. This official opinion is certainly worth infinitely 
more than that of a score of penny-a-liners, writing paid articles in 
the interest of the liquor traffic. 


SHIRLEY :—Yes, lots of them. It would carry by 50,000 to 100,000, 
if voted upon again. 


SIMS :— Yes, thousands. Increased to at least 80,000. 
SMALLEY :— Yes, sir. Greatly increased, beyond question of doubt. 


STAUFFER :—I can’t name any one now, but men who stil] desire 
to drink ; of this class there areafew. Yes, I believe it would be 
Jargely increased. 

Si. JOHN :—Yes, thousands of them. Increased to 100,000, 


STORRS :—Very many, from our late Governor, Hon. John A. 


be re-submitted. Some change in the inter-state commerce law is 
needed in reference to intoxicating beverages. 


STOuL :—The number of those opposed to the law in 1880, who are 
Dow in its favor, 1S very large, Very many substantia] business 
men, who thought it impracticable, and that it could not be en- 
forced, are now yery outspoken in its favor ; 4nd I have no doubt 
if re-submitted, the majority for the jaw would be, at least, 50,000. 


SURBER :— Yes, many of them. iam quite sure it would be very 
largely increased. ’ 


SWEET :—I do know of quite a number of promine 
epposed the law at its adoption, who have fay 
years past ; and some of them were editors of prominent news- 
papers. If we re-submitted, there is no question in the minds of 
Femperance people, I think, but what the majority would be as 
Mr. Ingalls put it, two to one, in fayor of prohibition in this State, 


TUNNELL :—Yes, _there are hundreds, thousands of them 
Gov. John A. Martin, editor of the Atchison Daily } 


nt citizens who 
ored it for some 


Atwood, editor of the Manhattan Daily Republic. and D R. An- 
thony, for twenty-five years editor Leavenworth Times —9 brother 
he of Susan B. Anthony—are examples. No Republi 
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VAIL, A. L.:—Yes. Increased. The particular friends of the 
loon have been emigrating and reforming ever since that. time - Bar 
iés particular enemies baving been coming to Kansas just beea ' 
of its prohibitory character, Gov. Humphrey 8aY8s in his ae 


i ; in 
tat this question is ag permanently settled in Kansag aes tHe 
slavery question. ’ e 


Vait, T. H :—The Opinions of hundreds and their practice, a)} 
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over this State, shows a very great change; as the letters of Govs. 
Martin and Humphrey demonstrate. Probably that old majority 
would be increased from five to ten-fold. 

WAY :—Very many; among them some of the leading men of our 
State. Largely increased. 

WILDER :—Tens of thousands. Four-fifths of the people would 
now vote for it. 

[This symposium of sixty-two of the leading representatives of 
Republican Kansas is referred to the State Legislature of Republi- 
can Rhode Island, who have for the last three years so persistently 
and wilfully refused to enact an adequate enforcing provision (sim- 
ilar, for example, to that of Kansas) to the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, that, at last, they have succeeded in securing its repeal.—ED. ] 


SUPPLEMENTARY PARAGRAPHS. 


BALDERSTON :—I cannot answer in detail. Prohibition has never 
been enforced here. Sentiment in its favor has grown, and the 
laws are now better observed than heretofore. In large towns and 
cities it is with difficulty that convictions are had. The local au- 
thorities in cities will not usually enforce the law ; hence inall cities 
of the first class we have metropolitan police. 


Bricur :—Kansas is all right on prohibition question, and he 
who says she is not, doesn’t know what he is talking about. It’s a 
perfect success comparatively speaking. Praise God for the law! 


CorRDLEY :—The law has been gaining ever since its adoption 
both in effectiveness and in popularity. At first it had a very large 
opposition in the Republican party, who did their utmost to bring 
the party to a neutral position. But they were so outvoted that 
they ceased their opposition, and the only question in the party 
now is, astothe most effective measure. ‘he Democratic party 
was for years solid against it, and made its chief capital from this 
opposition. At the last State Convention, the friends of the law 
nominated their ticket. But in the canvass, Judge Martin, candi- 
date for Governor, went back on his record and on his friends, and 
advocated a re-submission; and that was the one main reason for 
his overwhelming defeat. The time is not distant, I think, when 
both parties will take position in favor of the law. 


DyKE :—I know of no more reputable business than hotel keeping 
under our law. The proprietor of the leading hotel in this place Is 
a prominent member of my church. I know of no hotel in the 
State where intoxicants are sold in connection with it, though, of 
course, 1 know comparatively few. 


FRANKLIN :—To a Kansas man of average intelligence your ques- 
tions seem strange, and indicative of a very large degree of igno- 
rance among eastern people. No moral reform ever met with more 
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complete success. * * * A man is simply a liar, who liy- 
ing in Kansas eight years will contend that prohibition is a failure. 
If the question were re-submitted, it would carry by 100,000 major- 
ity. This is no exaggeration. The saloon is practically abolished. 


GUTHRIE :—I can assure you that prohibition is a success in this 
State, and thesentiment is continually growing in favor ; that this 
city and State are greatly benefited from every point of view ; and 
now again, we have hundreds of boys ten and twelve years of age 
in this State, who never haye seen a saloon. 


HASKELL :—Drop all outside issues. Let the various moral or- 
ganizations take care of total abstinence. In your war on the sa- 
loon, ignore the moderate drink habit. Concentrate on one single 
point—the sale of beverages. Antagonize that one point and no 
other. s ¥ te Concentrate all attention, all discussion, 


upon this one public enemy, and let all other good things go, till 
you ‘*‘down the saloon.” 


LEGATE :—The saloon has, holds and exercises. a vicious, but pow- 
erful influence over all social and political organizations, compelling 
the church to be swayed by its power. Politically it largely moulds 
the powers that frame’ our laws, and contruls the utterances of 
conventions. It is the control of the higher and better element of 
society by the lower and more degraded. In Kansas I see the 
wonderful difference between now and then. Simply for the econ- 
omy in preventing crime and pauperism, as well as for that higher 


moral tone it brings, prohibition has come to Stay. Revolutions do 
not go backward. 


MILNER :—[In the Voice of May 30, p. 4, appeared a statement 
that Mr. Milner stopped at Philadelphia while on his way to the 
Presbyterian Genera] Assembly, and was introduced to a reporter 
for the Philadelphia Record “as a man right from Kansas, who 
could give the facts about prohibition in that State. The Record 
reporter confidentially said to Milner, ‘ we don’t want to print the 
truth.’’’ The author sent the above extract to Mr. Miln 
if he was correctly represented ;_be replied under date of 


stantially correct. I was introduced to a reporter of the Record as 
one just from Kansas who could téll him about prohibition. I said 
to him, ‘I will be very glad to give you the facts about prohibition 
in Kansas.’ He replied, ‘We do not want the facts.’”"—Ep. ] 


MOHLER :—I am happy to say that prohibition in Kansas is no 
longer an experiment but & grand success; and if resubmitted it 


would carry probably by from 80.000 to 100,000 majority. Of course 
we have scallawags here who won’t admit these statements, but 
they are true all the same. 


Moopy:—From 1859 to 1868 we hada license act, based on 
a petition of a majority of the householders, [t was on its face a 
stringent law. In its operation and effect it was practically jree 
whiskey. Fyrom 1868 to 1881 we had local option, based on a peti- 
tion of a majority of citizens both male and female over 21 years of 
age. This applied to the whole State except in cities of the first 
and second class, in which the council acted and governed in place 
of the above petition. The law was ample and yery stringent and 
a petition was quite generally impossible to obtain : and when not 
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obtained it was legal prohibition. The result was Sree whiskey out- 
side of the cities of the first and second class all over the State ; and 


in those cities it was the licensed cheap saloon and unlimited guz-. 


zling and drunkenness. In 1881 we entered upon the era of prohi- 
bition. The proposition to amend the constitution was submitted 
in 1880. JZ voted for it because I was in favor of any experiment in 
the line of temperance, and knowing from the history of license 
and local option that any experiment would not make matters 
worse. At the same time I did not believe that prohibition would 
do any good; but went in on the principle that we reached the 
good and found out our errors by and through experiments which 
- failed. In 1881, after the amendment carried, we passed the first 
prohibitory act. It was voluminous and covered the whole realm 
of incisive and decisive warfare against the liquor traffic except for 
scientific, mechanical and medical purposes. In the country and 
smaller towns it droye the traffic into the drug stores, which be- 
came the open saloons; in the larger cities they paid little regard 
to the law, and often went into co-partnership with the city auth- 
orities by paying a yoluntary tax into the treasury in consideration 
of being Jet alone. This lasted up to 1885, then the act was 
amended so as to regulate the drug stores. At this point public 
sentiment was aroused to such a pitch that it cailed loudly for the 
execution of the law ; and convictions followed with savage and 
telling effect. No guilty man escaped. The result was the open 
saloon was closed and saloon drug store only dida clandestine 
trade in the back room. This was from ’85 to ’87. In 1887 the Leg- 
islature took hold again, and by the wisdom which had been gained 
by and through the experiments which failed, they enacted an- 
other amendment to literally squelch the drug storesales.  * 7 a 
The act, as now amended, has been enforced. The old den has 
had the sunlight of rigbteous indignation let into it; the spigot 
has dropped out of the bung-hole; the bar-tender has left the 
State, or gone to work ; the old rum-blossomed covey are bleach- 
ing ont in the sunlight and soft rains of Kansas; and the wives of 
heretofore drunkards are singing their songs of praise, and their 
little girls once more wear new gowns and stick posies in their hair 
in honor of prohibition in MKansas. Prohibition has surprised 
me, and upset all my heretofore theories in regard to the regu- 
lation and restraint of the sale of intoxicating drinks. Pro- 
hibition has come to stay in Kansas. The saloon has gone. The 
drunkard is not a necessity in the economy of the State, or the 
home ; and public sentiment will enforce any law directed against 
the saloon, this den of infamy where boys are made drunkards. It 
must be utterly destroyed so that the place where it stood shall 
know itno more, How can this be done but by prohibition? 
TUNNELL :—I do not want to make the impression that the New 
Jerusalem has fully come down into Kansas. ButI do want to as- 
sert my emphatic belief that the policy of prohibition is a step in 
the right direction, a step up into better light. There is a world- 
wide difference between the Pharisee’s ‘‘I am holier than thou,” 
and the Christian’s encouraging ‘“‘Come and go with us, for our 
faces are set toward the land the Lord, our God, hath promised us_ 
We will do you good, and you can help us as we journey thither.” 


APPENDIX. 


&#7~ The following extracts are verbatim reprints not from random newspaper Clip- 
pings, but from either OFFICLAL or ORIGINAL documents in the author’s possession. 


Jew 


Ex-Governor John A. Martin’s message to the Legislature, Jan. 8, 
1889, pp. 45 and 46: 


There is no longer any issue or controversy in Kansas concerning 
the results and beneficence of our temperance laws. Except in a 
few of the larger cities, all hostility to them has disappeared. For 
six years, at four exciting general elections, the questions inyolved 
in the abolition of the saloon were disturbing and prominent issues, 
but at the election hela in November last this subject was rarely 
mentioned by partisan speakers or newspapers. Public opinion, it 
is plainly apparent, has uudergone a marked change, and there are 
now yery few citizens of Kansas who would be willing to return to 
the old order of things. 

The change of sentiment on this question is well grounded and 
natural. No observing and intelligent citizen has failed to note 
the beneficent results already attained. TF ally nine-tenths of the 
drinking and drunkenness prevalent in Kansas eight years ago, 
bave been abolished ; and I affirm, with earnestness and emphasis, 
that this State is, to day, the most temperate, orderly, sober com- 
munity of people in the civilized world. The abolition of the ga- 
loon has not only promoted the personal happiness and general 
prosperity of our citizens, but it has enormously diminished crime : 
has filled thousands of homes, where vice, and want, and wreteched- 
ness once prevailed, with peace, plenty, and contentment ; and has 
materially increased the trade and business of those engaged in the 
sale of useful and wholesome articles of merchandise. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the population of the State is steadily in- 
creasing, the number of criminals confined in our penitentiary is 
steadily decreasing. Many of our jails are empty, and all show a 
marked falling-off in the nunber of prisoners confined. The dock- 
ets of our courts are no longer burdened with long lists of criminal 
cases. In the Capital district, containing a population of nearly 
sixty thousand, not a single criminal case was on the docket when 
the present term began. The business of the police courts of our 
larger cities has dwindled to one-fourth of its former proportions, 
while in cities of the second and third class the occupation of police 
authorities is practically gone. These suggestive and convincing 
facts appeal alike to the reason and the conscience of the people. 
They have reconciled those who doubted the success and silenced 
those who opposed the policy of prohibiting the liquor traffic. 


Goyernor Lyman U. Humphrey’s message to the Legislature, 
Jan. 16, 1889, p. 28: 

The growth of public sentiment in support of constitutional pro- 
hibition in Kansas is steady, healthy, and unmistakable. In the 
last campaign no political party had the temerity to demand a re- 
submission of the question to the people, in the face of a popular 
verdict that has been repeated and emphasized every time the pop- 
ular sense has been taken. As an issue in Kansas politics, re-sub- 
mission is as dead as slayery. The saloon as a factor in politics, as 
a moral iniquity, has been outlawed and made a “ fugitive and a 
vagabond on the face of the earth,” or that part of it within the 
territorial limits of Kansas. 


Ex-Attorney General S. B. Bradford’s Sixth Biennial Report, 


Sept. 1, 1888, pp. 8 and 9: 

I said in the fifth biennial report, under this head, that the laws 
enacted to make effectual prohibition in Kansas, have interested 
the people and are discussed more by the masses than all other 
laws on the statute book. The same may be said now. What is 
said now is in language of commendation. The people are begin- 
ning to see the results. The tax-payer begins to feelit. The wives 
and children of the reformed inebriates experience the change. 
Prohibition is here to stay ; it isa fixed fact. Itis indelibly stamped 
upon our statute books. <A vote of the people would never erase 
it. For the good it has done and will do, it ought never to be 
erased. It is depopulating our penitentiary, and reducing pauper- 
ism and crime to the minimum. 

Dens of infamy and hot-beds of crime are always found clustered 
around the saloon. Remove the saloon, and the threshold of the 

enitentiary is farther away from the rising generation. The sa- 
oon has been banished from Kansas soil. and already the result 
can be appreciated. The ayerage age of those conyicted of crime 
and sent to the penitentiary in Kansas, has increased, a proof con- 
clusiye that the boys of to-day in this State are not inmates of these 
dens of infamy and schools of crime. 


ID 
* Prohibition in Kansas—Facts, not Opinions,” a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Kansas Publishing House, 1889, containing extracts from 
several gubernatorial messages including the two above given; 
Judge Guthrie’s charge to the grand jury of Shawnee county, 
March 11, 1889 ; Governor Humphrey’s letter to the Zoledo Blade, 


April 8, 1889, etc., etc., and closes as follows, pp. 19 and 20: 


Conceding that all human statutes are imperfect, and all officers 
of the law are fallible—we yet positively and fearlessly declare this 
as our belief, confirmed by eight years’ experience of prohibition in 
Kansas, to wit: 

The license system, being unsound in principle, can never be so 
enforced as to control and suppress the fearful consequences that 
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flow from the drinking habits that prevail among the people. The 
prohibition system, being sound in principle, can be so enforced by 
a free and courageous people as to reduce to the minimum the evils 
of intemperance. 

GREETING TO OUR COMRADES, AND TO OUR COUNTRYMEN, 


The liquor monopoly fights behind triple entrenchments—wealth, 
prescriptive privilege, and human passion. We remind those who 
like ourselves, are struggling to dislodge this mighty force thus en- 
trenched, that they and we have fought side by side in other days, 
and on other battle-fields. Among us are many who charged 
into the jaws of death, into the mouth of hell, at Shiloh, and at 
Fredericksburg. Among us are many who bear scars received as 
we stood in the ranks, or served the guns, at Gettysburg. Com- 
yades, we regard this conflict as not less patriotic, not less heroie, 
not less Christian, than that in which, on those immortal fields, we 
risked all for our country and our homes. 

To our old comrades in Pennsylyania—in Massachusetts—to our 
old comrades, wherever they toil or rest—we send greeting ! 

To all our countrymen now battling in behalf of liberty and hu- 
manity—whether they wore the blue or wore the gray—we send 
greeting ! 

From the fair and fertile prairies of peaceful Kansas, the bugle 
sounds the rally : 

Nort LICENSE, BUT ONLY PROHIBITION, CAN MAKE A SOBER PEKO- 
PLE. BY THIS SIGN WE CONQUER ! 


(signed) 
A. H. LIMERICK, N. ©. McFARLAND 
Sec’y State Temperance Union. Pres't State Temperance Union 
JAS. A. TROUTMAN, F.8.McCABE, — 
Ezx-Sec’y State Lemperance Union, Ex-Pres’t State Temperance Union. 


é' TopKKA, KANSAS, April 16, 1889 
We have examined the statement prepared by the President and 
Secretary, andthe ex-President and ex-Secretary, of the Kansas 
State Temperance Union upon the subject of prohibition and its 
results in our State. We find it a fair, honest and true statement of 
our condition, and we heartily endorse it as such. 
(Signed) LYMAN U. HUMPHREY, Governor. 
WILLIAM HiGa@ins, Secretary of State 
TIMOTHY MCCARTHY, Auditor of State 


J. W. HAMILTON, Treasurer of State, 


G. W. WINANS, Supt. Public ; 
L. B. KELLOGG, Attorney Géncnh ae 
ALBERT H. Horton, Chief Justice 

D. M. VALENTINE, Associate Justice 

W. A. JOHNSTON, Associate Justice, 


a 


It is well known that W. P. Tomlinson, editor of ga paper in To- 
peka, came east during the prohibition amendment Campaigns in 
Wew Hampshire, Massachusetts, etc., and spoke against prohibi- 
tién, declaring the law in his own State to be ‘‘a failure,” ete. He 
said in the Boston Globe - 


The liquor cases have completely choked up the courts. We 
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haye been obliged to establish the grand jury. Within the past 
thirty days Topeka has been obliged to establish the metropolitan 
police system to enforce the liquor law, and still it is not enforced. 
Dives and joints flourish, and all the iniquities of secret selling are 
added to the lesser evils of the open traffic. 


When Tomlinson returned home he was summoned before County 
Attorney Welch, who placed him under oath (County Attorneys 
are authorized and instructed to so treat all persons known or 
alleged to contain information of the infraction of the prohibitory 
law). Mr. Welch secured the following testimony which was 
printed in the Topeka Weekly Capital, the -‘Official State paper,” 
of May 16, p. 3: 

STATE OF KANSAS, 

COUNTY OF epee 5S. 


W. P. Tomlinson of lawful age, being first duly sworn to tell the truth and the whole 
truth, and true answers make to questions put to him by the county attorney of Shawnee 
county. concerning any violation of the pronibitory liquor laws in said county and State, 
during the two years last past, in answer to questions put to bim says: 

Q.—State your name, age and residence. 

A.— William P, Tomlinson; 50; Topeka, Kansas. 


Q.—Do you know of the existence of an open saloon in Shawnee county, at the present 
time ? 
A.—I do not. 


Q.—Do you know of any open saloon in Shawnee county, within the past two years? 
A,.—No, I do not. 


Q.-—Do you know of any secret place in Shawnee county, where liquor can be bonght 
by the drink? 


A.—I! do nolL. 


Q.—Do jou know of any secret place where intoxicating liquors can be bought by the 
quantity, from half a pint upwards, in Shawnee county ? 

A.—I do not. 

Q.—Do you know of any drug store where intoxicating liquors are sold contrary to law? 

A.—Of my own personal knowledge 1 do not. I wish to say that being a practical 
temperance man and a teetotaler from principle, l have never been a patron or fre- 
quenter of dmnking places in this or any other city and therefore [do notknow of any 
violations of the prohibitory law in TopeK.. 

Wma. B. TOMLINSON. 


The author sent this printed testimony to Mr. Welch making in- 
quiry concerning its correctness and received the following letter ; 
OFFICE or R. B. WELCH, County ATTORNEY, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, June 22, 1889.5 
THE REv. G. H. PRENTICH, Gilbertsville, N.. Y.:— 

My Dear Sir—The enclosed is an exact copy of the questions put 
to W. P. Tomlinson and his answers thereto on May 9, 1889, the 
original of which is now on file with the clerk of the district court 
of Shawnee county Kansas. Yours truly, 

. R. B. WELCH. 


May the good work done in the line of the temperance reform in 
this State of Kansas, the geographical center of the United States 


be bnt the beginning of a concentric moyement whieh shall spread 
until 


‘*Prom the St. Lawrence to the flow 
Of the blue waves of Mexico; 
From the Atlantic’s thundering roar 
To the broad Pacifie’s quiet shore,” 


the stars and stripes shall float over a nation which has de-legalized 
forever the organized drink traffic of the 19th century. 


i Wm, C,. KNOX, W. #. STHRNE, J. D, SALMONS, 
i President, Vice-President, Cashier, 
‘i THE 
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ap erates Saving, » 
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INCORPORATED. 9) 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. Paid in Capital, $261,000. 


5 PHR CHNT ONE YEAR CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, PAYMENT 
GUARANTEED, 


$200 PARTIAL PAYMENT, 3 YEAR, SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 
OF DEPOSIT, 


By paying the small sum of $19.60 QUARTERLY, for three 
years (twelve payments) the holder will receive $250, upon 
return of Certificate, and partial payment receipts. Pay- 
ments can be made either quarterly, semi-annually or 


annually. 


fF SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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